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An  article  in  tlie  New  York  Nation,  for 
Feb.  7,  18S4,  expresses  tliiswell:  -The  key- 
note to  the  oratory  of  Wendell  Phillips  lay 
in  this:  that  it  was  essentially  conrersutional : 
the  conversational  raisetl  to  its  highest  power. 
Perliaps  no  orator  ever  spoke  with  so  little 
apparent  efEort,  or  began  so  entirely  on  the 
plane  of  ]\is  average  hearers.  It  was  as  if  lie 
simply  repeated  in  a  little  luuder  tone  what 
he  had  just  been  saying  to  some  faniiliar  friend 
at  his  elbow.  The  effei't  was  absolutely  dis- 
arming. Those  accustomed  to  s[)read-eagle  , 
oratory  felt,  perhaps,  a  slight  sense  of  disap- 
pointment. Could  this  easy,  quiet,  effortless 
man  be  "Wendell  Philli])sr  I'ut  he  lield  them  i 
by  his  very  quietness:  it  i1id  not  seem  to  have 
occurred  to  him  to  doubt  his  power  to  lK)ld 
them.  The  poise  of  his  manly  ligure,  the 
easy  grace  of  his  attitude,  tlie  thrilling  modu- 
lation of  his  perfectly  trained  voice,  the  dig- 
nity of  his  gesture,  the  keen  penetration  of  his 
eye,  all  aided  to  keep  his  hearers  in  hand. 
.  As  the  argument  went  on,  the  voice 
grew  deeper,  the  action  more  animated,  and 
the  sentences  would  come  in  a  long,  sonorous 
swell,  still  easy  and  graceful,  but  powerful  as 
the  soft  stretching  of  a  tiger's  paw." 

The  oratory  of  Abraham  Lincoln  was  alto- 
gether of  this  sort.  Many  jieople  in  Xew 
York  and  Connecticut  well  remember  the  im- 
pression jirodueed  on  them  by  that  gaunt  sou 
of  the  prairies,  in  1860, when  he  came  East  fresh 
from  the  contest  in  which  lie  had  carried  off 
from  the  fiery  Douglass  all  the  substantial  re- 
sults save  the  senatorship.  It  seemed  like 
the  wisdom  of  the  Scripture  saying:  '-Come 
now  and  let  us  reason  together."  Lucid  ex- 
position prepared  the  way  for  earnest  appeal, 
but  both  were  in  the  voice  with  which  one 
earnest  and  manly  man  would  explain  or  ap- 
peal to  another.  It  was  certainly  disappoint- 
ing at  first,  but  you  went  away  believing  as 
Mr.  Lincoln  believed,  and  minded  to  do  as  he 
proposed.  As  O'Connell  said,  -'The  verdict  is 
the  main  thing,''  and  that  was  what  Mr.  Lin- 
coln got  in  his  speaking  both  East  and  West. 
Can  any  one  imagine  his  Gettysburg  address 
declaimed? 

Daniel  Webster  seems  to  many  to  have  been 
the  chief  of  the  "oratorical"  school  of 
speakers.  In  the  article  already  quoted  in  a 
foot-note  it  is  further  said  of  Mr.  Phillips: 
"It  is  pretty  certain  that  of  all  our  post  revolu- 
tionary orators,  save  Webster  only,  Wendell 
Phillips  stood  at  the  head;  while  he  and 
Webster  represented  types  of  oratory  so  es- 
sentially different  that  any  comparison  be- 
tween them  is  like  trying  to  compare  an  oak- 
tree  with  a  pine."  Yet  tlie  difference  was 
not  really  that  the  one  was  oratorical  and 
the  other  not.  All  the  accounts  that  have 
come  down  to  us  of  Webster's  conversation, 
especially  when  he  gradually  became  tlic  cen- 
ter of  an  attentive  company  at  table,  or  in  the 
drawing-room,  show  us  that  his  manner  needed 
only  the  uplifting    appropriate    to    a  grander 


theme  or  a  more  momentous  occasion  to  give 
tis  the  manner  of  the  "fine  understanding"  of 
Webster,  in  its  highest  oratorical  flights.  The 
difference  was  still  one  of  degree,  not  of  kind. 
The  following  actual  ease  of  a  clergyman 
is  a  sample  of  a  class  that  is  large.  He  acquired 
a  reputation  for  "eloquence,"  there  was  a 
tiirong  always  present  when  he  preached; 
nevertlieless  he  became  conscious  that  he  was 
not  really  affecting  the  characters  or  the  lives 
of  his  hearers:  this  fact  and  Ids  manner  of 
speaking  broke  down  his  voice;  he  went  into 
the  business  of  soliciting  people  to  insure 
their  lives;  in  this  he  had  great  success  by 
simply  "talking"  without  any  "oratory"  at  all. 
What  had  been  his  aim  in  tlie  pulpit?  and 
what  his  ideal  of  public  speakings  The  oratori- 
cal; and  it  had  not  only  been  fruitless  of  any- 
thing more  than  sensation,  but  it  had  injured 
him  physically  in  several  ways.     He    learned 

to  confess  with  shame  that,  if  he  had  '-talked" 
religion  as  he  afterward  talked  life-insuranee, 
it  would  have  Ijrought  some  of  those  thrilling 
sermons  down  to  seem  what  tlie}-  really  were; 
it  would  have  made  hin\  fill  them  up  with 
thouglit  and  legitimate  appeal;  it  would  have 
let  the  real  thought  in  them  seem  real  and 
business-like  to  his  hearers;  and  it  would  have 
given  him  in  the  end  a  marked  increase  of 
power.  Some  men,  by  trying  to  be  "oratori- 
cal," actually  conceal  the  real  strength  and 
excellence  of  their  thought.  On  the  other 
hand,  there  is  a  large  class  of  our  best  lawyers 
and  clergymen  wlio  sedulously  avoid  the 
reputation  of  eloquence,  lest  it  sliould  make 
them  fail  of  attaining  what  they  in  an  en- 
lightened judgment  consider  the  liighest  pro- 
fessional success. 

What,  then,  is  the  difference  between 
"talking"  and  this  misnamed  oratory;  The 
essential  difference  would  seem  to  be  that  in  the 
first  tlie  pitch,  the  inflections  and  the  volume  of 
voice  are  wholly  those  that  belong  to  the  natural 
and,  therefore,  best  expression  of  the  thought, 
whether  the  audience  be  one  or  a  myriad, 
while  in  the  second  there  is  tiie  intrusion  of 
cadence,  like  the  roll  of  the  Johnsonian  sen- 
tence, subordinating  inflection  and  emphasis 
to  itself,  and  the  adoption  of  a  pitch  and  vol- 
ume of  voice  that  are  aimed  at  making  men 
thrill,  whether  the  thought  would  thrill  them 
or  not.  It  is  like  tliat  prose  style  which  ex- 
ists for  its  own  sake  and  soothes  the  mind  to 
inaction  by  its  very  perfection  of  form.  If 
oratory  means  a  grander  manner  than  the  sub- 
ject and  the  occasion  demand,  it  is  only  an- 
other name  fcr  bombast.  The  quicker  it  is 
touched  with  the  spear  of  common  sense  and 
brought  back  to  its  natural  form,  the  better 
for  all  concerned.  On  the  otlier  hand,  if  one 
has  a  poor  conversational  manner  and  knows 
no  way  of  rising  to  the  demands  of  tlie  oc- 
casion except  by  cadence  and  voice  and  all 
those  other  tricks  of  oratory,  he  should  go  to 
work  and  learn  the  better  way  at  once,  re- 
membering as  a  fundamental  and  vital  princi- 


ple that  all    departure    from  naturalness  is  a 
departure  from  oratorical  power. 

It  should  never  be  forgotten  that  the  center 
of  power  in  delivery  is  in  the  management  of 
the  voice.  It  is  a  well  known  story,  how 
Demosthenes  said  that  the  first,  second  and 
third  requistes  to  a  speaker  were  "action." 
Such  an  idea  is  not  to  be  harmonized  with 
either  experience  or  observation  in  regard  to 
success  in  public  speech,  imless  we  give  to 
action  a  meaning  of  the  highest  kind.  It  can- 
not be  merely  gesture ;  it  cannot  be  merely 
the  whole  bodily  carriage;  it  can  be  nothing 
less  than  that  arousing  of  every  physical, 
mental  and  moral  power  by  which  gesture, 
carriage,  facial  expression  and  vocal  utterance 
are  lifted  sometimes  into  almost  superhuman 
excellence,  witii  corresponding  effects  upon 
tlic  hearer.  If  this  is  action  the  centi'al  thing  in 
it  is  the  voice.  If  action  is  anything  less 
than  this,  it  is  less  important  than  the  voice. 
He  who  has  no  hight  in  the  compass  of  his 
voice  can  only  with  ditficulty  make  men  fear 
or  rejoice :  he  who  has  no  depth  to  his  voice 
cannot  make  men  adequately  feel  the  solemnity 
or  the  majesty  of  any  truth.  The  preacher 
who  goes  through  his  sermon  with  a  firm,  hard 
voice  has  fewer  converts  because  what  he  says 
does  not  seem  to  affect  himself.  The  office  of 
the  orator  depends  for  its  power  upon  a 
mighty  stirring  of  all  the  passions  of  the  soul, 
not  a  mere  convincing  of  the  understanding, 
but  the  penetration  of  every  thought  with 
hope,  fear,  joy,  sorrow,  eagerness  of  desire, 
solemnity,  awe,  reverence,  trust,  love.  Hence, 
the  ideal  of  all  public  sjjeaking  is  that  which 
was  said  to  be  true  of  the  speaking  of  Fox, 
that  the  thought  should  be  all  feeling,  and 
the  feeling  all  thought.  In  all  the  circle  of 
the  external  means  by    which  the    orator  can 


thus  persuade  men  to  admit  what  they  see  to 
be  truth  and  to  do  what  they  see  to  be  duty, 
tliere  is  nothing  that  compares  with  the  na- 
tural bat  inspired  aad  ennobled  liuman  voice. 
Beloit,  Wis. 


Liucolu  as  a  Village  Orator. 

One  man  in  Oentryvillo,  Indiana,  a 
Mr.  Jones,  the  storekeeper  took  a 
Louisville  paper,  and  here  Lincoln 
went  regalarl3'  to  read  and  discuss  its 
contents.  All  the  men  and  hoys  of 
the  neiffhborhood  g-atliered  there,  and 
everything  which  the  jiaper  related 
was  subject  to  their  keen,  shrewd 
common  sense.  It  was  not  long  be- 
fore young  Lincoln  became  the 
favorite  member  of  the  group,  and  the 
one  listened  to  most  eagerly.  Politics 
were  warmly  discussed  by  these  Cien- 
tryvilie  citix.ens  and  it  ujay  be  that 
sitting  on  the  counter  at  .Jone's 
grocery  IJncolu  oven  discussed 
Blavery.  It  certainly  was  one  of  the 
livest  questions  of  Indiana  at  that 
date. 

Young  Lincoln    was   not  only   win- 
ning   in    these    days      in    the    Jones 
grocery  store  a  reputation  as  a  deba- 
tor  and  story-teller,    he  was  becoming 
known    as    a    kind    of    a   backwoods 
orator.    lie  could   repeat   with    eflect 
all    the    poems   and   si)oeches    in    his 
various   school   readers,    he  could  im 
itace    to      perfection     the    wandering 
l)reachers   who  came  to  Oeutryville, 
and  he  could   make  a  political  speech 
so  stirring  that  he  drew  a  crow  about 
him  every  tinae  he  mounted  a  stump. 
The  applause  ho  won  was  sweet;   and 
frequently     he     indulged    his      gifts 
when  ho  ought  to  have  been   at    work 
so      thought      his      emplo3'ers,      and 
Thomas,   his   father.     It   was    trying 
no  doubt,  to  the  hard-pushed  farmers, 
to  see  the  men   who  ought   to  have 
been  cutting  grass  or  chopping  wood 
throw  down   their    sickles  or  axes  to  | 
group  around  a  boy  when  he  mounted 
a  stump  to  develop  a  pet  theory  or  re- ' 
peat  with   variations   yesterday's  ser- 
mon.   In    his    fondness    for    speech- 
making;  he  attended  all   the  trials  of 
the  neighborhood,      and      frequently 
walked   fifteen   miles  to   Boonville  to 
attend  court. 
He  wrote  as  well  as  made  speeches, 
^  and    some    of   his    productions    were 
I  even  printed  tb'rough  the  inlluence  of 
ibis  admiring  neighbors;    thus  a  local 
I  Baptist  preacher  was  so  struck   with 
i;one  of  Abraham's  essays  on  temper- 
ifaDce,  that  he  sent   it  to  Ohio  where  it 

1  appeared  in  some  local  paper.  An- 
other article,  ou  "National  Politics," 
fio  pleased  a  lawyer  of  the  vicinity 
that  he  declared  "the  world  couldn't 
beat  it."  / 


Lincoln  As  An  Orator. 

J.  W.  Donavan  writes  in  the  Cur- 
rent, of  Lincoln  as  an  orator.  He  was 
quamt,     deep  graphic,     serene,  plain, 
honest,     convincing.     When  he  under- 
took to  stump  Illinois  against  Stephen 
A.  Douglas  with  the  U.   S.   Senator- 
ship  as  the  prize,  only  the  people  of 
Sprmgfield  and  others  knew  that  Mr. 
Lincoln   would   w^in    the   supreme   tri- 
umph he  did  in  that  debate.  Long  be- 
fore   that,   when    it   was   known    that 
Lmcoln  would  talk  his  best  to  a  jury 
wu  ^°"^*     house  would    be  crowded. 
When  it  was  known  he  would  make  a 
speech  a  hall  would  be  jammed.  Once 
in  the     old  troublesome     anti-slavery 
days     he  made     a  street     speech     in 
Leavenworth,  Kansas.  The  crowd  was 
large  and  noisy  and  armed  and  des- 
perate. It  was  thought  that  many  of 
Price's  Missouri  raiders  were  present 
Revolvers     were  as  thick     as  pocket 
knives.   When   Lincoln  took  the  plat- 
form some  cheered  and  others  groan- 
ed. He  began  to  talk  as  a  Kentuckian 
and   for   American   fair   play.    Pretty 
soon  he  had  a  crowd  well  in  hand  until 
the  men  swung  their  hats  in  the  air, 
crowded   up    near      the   platform,    or 
broke   out  in   strong      sentences,   like 
^Hes     right!"  "We've     been     thar!" 
Tell  us  some  more  of  old  Kaintuck  " 
and  the  like  till  Lincoln  had  no  more 
fear  or  reason   to  fear,  than  any   of 
the  armed  party  before  him.  His  talk 
was  an  inspiration  in  Leavenworth.  It 
braced   up   the   settlers,      quieted   the 
raiders,  encouraged  free  thought,  and 
endeared  himself  to  the  people,  as  his 
speeches  did  to  all  audiences.  It  prov- 
ed that  he  was  a  master  of  oratory, 
the  art  that  comes  by  surprise,  cap- 
tures the  will  and  convices  the  judg- 
ment. America  has  had  but  one  Lin- 
coln.—May  13,  1885. 
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!  Lincoln's  Oiatory. 

Although  simple  in  language,  Abraham 
Lincoln  has  poured  from  his  lips  eloquence 
that  has  never  been  surpassed  by  any  Amer- 
ican orator,  be  it  a  Webster  or  a  Phillips. 
There  are  many  people  who  do  not  recog- 
nize in  him  an  orator,  but  I  will  present  a  lit- 
tle testimony  and  some  extracts  from  his 
speeches  that  will  prove  him  an  orator  of 
more  than  ordinary  ability.  Abraham  Lin- 
coln's language  was  always  plain  and  simple, 
,  yet  full  of  good  eloquence  and  keen  logic. 

Hon.  John  D.  Canton,  a  noted  chief  justice, 
says  :  "  His  mode  of  speaking  was  generally 
of  a  plain  and  unimpassioned  character,  and 
yet  he  was  the  author  of  some  of  the  most 
beautiful  and  eloquent  passages  in  our  lan- 
guage," etc. 

What  could   be  more  beautiful  than  Liu- 


again,  during  the  delivery,  the  audience^ 
sprang  to  their  feet,  and  by  long  and  con- 
tinued cheers  expressed  how  deeply  the 
speaker  had  arou=ed  ihem."  His  oration  in 
the  hall  of  the  house  of  representativs  at 
Springfield  was  very  eloquent  and  pathetic, 
and  his  famous  Cooper  lustitute  speech  is 
said  to  be  a  fine  piece  of  oratory.  A  gentle- 
man who  was  there  says  :  "  I  think  I  never 
saw  an  audience  more  thoroughly  carried 
away  by  an  orator."  Mr.  Lincoln's  speech 
closed  with  :  "  Let  us  hav  faith  that  right 
makes  might,  and  in  that  faith  let  us  to  the 
end  do  our  duty  as  we  understand  it." 

I  will  now  quote  a  few  extracts  from  some 

I  of  Liuc.)lu's  speeches.     The  following  is  from 
a  speech  delivered  in  December,  lbC3  : 

The  probability  that  we  may  fail  in  the  struggle 
ought  not  to  deter  uh  from  the  bupport  of  a  cause 

J  whicL  I  deem  tobe  ja8t.    It  shall  not  deter  me.    If 


,  (I  ever  feel  tbe  8onl  witliiu  me  elevate  and  expand 

coin  8      Creltysburg  Address  ?"     Col.  Thoma-   \  to  dimensions  not  wlu.lly  unwortLyof  us  almikrhty 


Wentworth  lligtrinson  says  :  "  President  Lin 
coin's  'Gettysburg  Address'  has  ahvays 
seemed  to  me  the  high-water  mark  of  Amer- 
ican oratory.  It  proves  what  so  nianj-  hav 
not  discovered,  that  the  highest  eloquence  is 
simple." 

•  Ex-Governor  Rice  of  Massachusetts  speaks 
:0f  it  as  "the  grandest  utterance  of  modern 
(eloquence."  No  one  can  read  it  without  feel- 
ing a  glow  iu  their  hearts.  It  inspires  them 
with  increased  patriotism,  and  causes  them 
to  honor  and  glorify  the  name  of  him  who 
uttered  it. 

His  great  speech  to  the  Bloomington  con- 
vention, May  29,  1856,  was  another  gem  of 
fine  oratory.  Hon.  Wm.  H.  Herndon  says  : 
"  I  hav  heard  or  read  all  of  Mr.  Lincoln's 
great  speeches ;  and  I  giv  it  as  my  opinion 
that  the  Bloomington  speech  was  the  grand 
effort  of  his  life."  One  of  the  delegates  says  ; 
"  Never  was  an  audience  more  completely 
electrified  by  human  eloquence.    Again  and 
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\  architect,  it  ia  wLe"  I  contemplate  the  cause  of  my 
country,  deserted  by  all  the  world  bexide,  and  I 
standing  up  boldly  and  aloue,  and  hurling  defiance 
at  her  victormus  oppressors.  Hjre,  without  con- 
templating consecjuences,  befote  high  heaven,  and 
in  the  face  of  the  world,  1  swear  eternal  fidohty  to 

the  just  cause,  as  I  deem  it,  of  the  land  of  my  hfe, 
my  liberty,  and  my  love. 

Before  I  close  I  will  quote  an  extract  from 
Lincoln's  second  inaugural  address,  March  3, 
I860 : 

With  malice  toward  none,  with  charity  for  all, 
with  firmness  in  the  right,  aa  God  givs  us  to  see 
the  right,  let  us  stiive  on  to  finish  the  work  we  are 
in:  To  bind  up  the  nation's  wounds ;  to  care  for 
him  who  shall  hav  borne  the  battle,  and  for  his 
.»idow  and  for  his  orphan  ;  to  do  all  which  may 
itcbieveandchi  riah  a  just  and  lasting  peace  among 
our^ielvs  and  all  nations. 

Abraham  Lincoln's^orations  are  gems  of 
eloquence,  logic,  and  beauty,  and  will  for- 
ever stand  as  a  monument  to  his  memory. 

GkokGE  J.   liKMSBaKG. 
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UNCOLN'S  HOMELY  PHRASES, 

Snmner  CntlclHed   Hla  Speeches  for  a 
Lack  of  Oienlty. 

Noah  Brookt  in  the  Century. 

I  have  said  that  some  of  Lincoln's 
more  faa^^idious  critics  had  objected  to 
certain  of  his  oif-band  phraees,  which 
readily  took  with  the  multitude,  and 
which  more  graphically  conveyed  his 
meaning  than  those  commonly  used  by 
the  scholars.  .  A|.raiDst  advice  he  had,  in 
a  formal  message  to  conffress,  adhered 
to  the  use  of  the  phrase  "sug-ar-coated 
pill."  He  argued  that  the  time  would 
probably  never  come  when  the  Ameri- 
can people  would  not  understand  what 
a  sug-ar-coaled  pill  was;  and  on  this  his- 
toric occasion  he  used  another  favorite 
fjifure  of  his  when  he  said:  "Concede 
that  the  new  povernment  of  Louisiana 
is  only  to  what  it  should  be  as  the  eg-g  i« 
to  the  fowl,  we  shall  sooner  have  the  fowl 
by  hatchini;  the  egrtr  than  smashing'  it." 
But  it  turned  out  that  Senator  Sumner, 
for  one,  was  no  better  pleased  with  this 
metaphor  than  he  bad  been  with  others 
on  previous  occasions;  for  in  a  letter  to 
Dr.  Lieber,  of  Philadelphia,  next  day, 
he  wrote:  "The  president's  speech  and 
other  thing's  augur  confusion  and  un- 
certainty in  the  future,  with  hot  con- 
troversy. Alas!  alas!"  And  still  later 
in  that  year  Sumner  said:  "The  ejjgs  of 
crocodiles  can  produce  only  crocodiles, 
and  it  is  not  easy  to  see  how  eiri?s  laid 
by  military  power  can  be  hatched  into 
an  American  stats." 

Years  have  passed  since  then,  and  the 
grav*  has  lon«r  fiiace  closed  over  th« 
prSsideat  and  senators  who  opposed  hiy 
policy  and  bis  judgment.  Posterity  has 
vindicated  the  wisdom  of  L  acoln  an^ 
has  deall  charitably  «ith  the  error"*  of 
those  who  in  their  day  lacked  thai  obar* 
ity  which  is  now  euiieated  ot  maoUind 
for  them.  That  they  meant  well,  that 
they  were  {>atriotic,  that  ibey  were  sin- 
cere, no  man  can  doubt;  but  as  we  turn 
our  thoufifhts  backward  to  that  April 
night  when  the  K>*eat  president  mkda 
his  last  public  speech  to  a  eiient  and 
wondering  crowd,  we  may  well  regard 
his  figure  with  veneration  and  reverence, 
aware  now,  if  we  were  not  then,  that  fa« 
builded  better  than  they  knew. 

In  the  general  jubilation  of  that  hour, 
however,  there  was  very  little  criticisni 
of  the  president's  last  public  speech. 
It  was  felt,  perhaps,  that  tbe  man  who 
had  brought  us  safe  through  the  great 
trial  of  our  strength  and  ^j>atience,  bim« 
self  strong  and  patient,' might  well  be 
trusted  with  the  adjustment  of  terms  ot 
reunion.  Eeunion  was  then  the  fure< 
most  thought  in  the  minds  of  men. 
(Slavery  was  dead,  peace  had  returnedi 
and  henceforth  the  grateful  task  of  ra< 
uniting  the  long-estrapged  brotherhood 
of  the  states  was  ours.  Is  it  any  won- 
der that  men  fairly  cried  with  joy  when 
this  happy  consummation  rose  in  theiv 
minds? 

!But  even  while  we  stood  under  tb« 
light  of  a  new  day,  joyful  as  a  people, 
triumphant  as  citizens,  there  was  pre- 
paring for  us  a  portentous  auc^  inooa« 
ceivcvble  disaster. 
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THE  CEDAR   RAPIDS 

LINCOLN'S     ORATORY 


WHAT     KKV.     JOSI.l'H     MOWTOAl 
SAID      COACKKMNG   IT. 


Sjnopviw  of  u  Poitioii  ul'  II Ls  lie<lui«' 
— Study  (iivcii  at  tile  Koquest  of 
Many  Keaders. 


Some    who    did    not    hoar    the    mid 
week   talk,    Tuesday    ovening-.    ask    me  j 
to  report  more  fully  what  was  said  of 
the  oratory  of  Lincoln.  About  all  that 
I    know    of    the    qualities    of    his    elo-  ] 
Quence  was  told  me  by  Robert  R.  Hitt,  ; 
who  reported   the  debates  with  Doug- 
las.  I  do   not   report   the   words  of  Mr. 
Hitl,   but   simply  give   the   impression<= 
whith  hi-  gave  me  in  our  many  talks  ^ 
of  tile  uniciue  onator. 

Contrast   may    help    us   to   a   clearer  ' 

view.   Of  one  tyjje  of  oratory  Beecher  i 

is  a     supreme      example — One   of  th-;  | 

most    fertile,    verastile,    and    dramatic  i 

orators  that  ever  lived.  He  spoke  with  j 

the   inevitable    ea.se    of   a   master,    with  i 

lips    aglow    with    magnetic    lir<',    sway-  j 

itig  men  as  liie  wind    sways  the  clouds.  | 

•Often    his   logic   and    his   rliteoi-ic   took  j 

I  flre   and    be^:■ame    an    impassioned   and  j 

irresistible  rapture.  His  voice  was  like; 

an    orchestra,    rich,    musical,    bewitch- 1 

I  ing.    now    with    the    thunder      of    thr 

'drums,    now   willi    thf    low    whisper   or  j 

■  a  tiutc. 

Douglas  was  an  unusuali\-  gifted  or-  | 
'  ator,    though    of    course      far       bt-lo\v  j 
Beecher.      He      was      an    easy,      lluent 
spealcers.  skilled  in  al  Itlie  arts  oi'  wan-  ! 
ipulating    an    audienci-,    though    si  em-  I 
ingly    devoid    of    both    humor    and    of  | 
pathos,    tlis    {jresince    was   dominating; 
and    impressive.    He    could    say    undis-  ' 
puted  things  as  if  they  were  new  rev- 
lations,    with   a   rich    and      resounding 
voice    He  knew  all  the  tricks  of  rough 
and   tumble  debate,   from   common  in- 
vective to  the  art  of  stating  sophistry 
with    an    affidavit    solemnity    and    sin- 
cerit\'.    His    i)eraonality      was    opulent, 
perviasive        and      commanding.      His 
speeches,    like    those    of    Clay,    do    not 
read    well — he   lacked   entirely  the   lit- 
erary quality — but  they  were  effective 
at    the    time,    delivered    as    they    were 
with    great    power,    grace,    and    vitali- 
ty. 

Lincoln   belonged    to    another   order 
of   orators.    He    lacked    almost      every 
grace    of    presence    and    of    elocution,' 
but  he   produced  such  effects  as  only 
a    great    orator    may    create.    He    was 
usually  emiaarrassed  at  the  beginning, 
awkward  and  hesitating,  so  that     tli» 
faces  of  his  friends  often   fell  in   dig-; 
may.    His   voice    was    of   high    key,    at; 
times  rasping — like  the  voice  of  Cae- 
sar— only   in    rare    moments  softening'j 
;  into  a  melting  persuasiveness.  He  had, 
i^one    of    that      hypnotic      magnetism: 
;which    legend    attributes    to    him.    He 
;;rarely,   if  ever,  raised  his  hand  abovJ 
his    head    In    gesture.    Many    of      his* 
speeches  were  written  and   recited  -^ 
fetboueh  sometimes  he  would,  leave  hi§ 


written  speech  alone  and  respond,  tri- 
umphantly, to  the  Inspiration  and 
challenge  of  the  hour. 

Eloquence  is  partly  the  i>ower  of 
the  orator;  its  other — jjcrhaps  its 
larger — iiart  is  in  the  kindled  resi.onse 
of  the  audience.  Lincoln  compacted  in 
himself  the  diffused  thought,  feeling 
and  dream  of  a  multitude,  iuul  this 
vague  fire  must  be  cr.xstalizcd  into 
stars.  He  appealed  to  the  reason  and 
conscience  of  the  nation  at  a  time 
when  the  right  word  fell  with  th'^ 
authorit.v  of  an  at)paration.  Thus  it 
was  that  men  felt  that  their  o\ni 
souls  spoke  to  them  in  his  tones.  Tliis 
clairvoyant  eloquence  fs  the  greatest 
kind  of  speech  known  among  men. 

Lincoln  had  not,  indeed,  the  genius 
of  a  great  literary  artist.  He  wanti^d 
to  say  what  was  in  his  mind,  and 
cared  for  little  else.  His  power  la.\  in 
his  moral  intensity,  in  his  candor,  in 
his  sincerity,  in  the  calm  force  of  his 
logic,  in  tlie  simple,  direct,  sk.N-ciear 
style  which  left  no  shadow  upon  his 
meaning.  He  was  so  simple  that  miiny' 
deemed  him  darkl.v  deep.  His  sijiHch- 
es  had  something  in  them,  toward  the 
end,  of  that  tenderly  solemn,  scer- 
like  quality— a  strain  as  of  proi)hecy. 
There  was  on  him,  then,  .something  op 
that  touch  of  gentle  sadness,  as  if 
presaging  doom.  This  it  was  that  peo- 
ple felt  as  they  caught  his  eye,  which 
so  many  said  they  could  never  for- 
get. 

The  Oetlyshurg  address  was  a  dis- 
appointment to  the  audinece.  It  was 
so  brief  that  it  closed  before  its  h(>ar- 
ers  were  h.irdly  ready  for  it  to  begin. 
T-kUviLrd  Rverett  was  the  orator  _of 
that  da,\'.  Not  until  the  London  Tintes, 
seeing  afar  off,  declared  the  few  re- 
marks of  Lincoln  to  be  one  of  th'> 
classics  of  the  language,  did  Ameri- 
cans realize  what  had  been  said.  Tliose 
few  words  are  now  framed  and  hang- 
ing on  the  -walls  at  Oxford,  as  nn 
examjjle  of  what  can  be  doni'  with 
English   speech. 

That  speech  will  echo  nnd  re-echo 
forp\er.  Tt  states,  in  a  few  lines,  the 
whole  histor.','.  genius,  faith,  philos- 
oiJh\-.   and  aspiration  of  tliis  ri'iiublic. 
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BRYAN'S  ESTIMATE 
^  ^,    OF  LINCOLN'S  ORATORY. 

■  ■■I'.i    '.  ■■  :  ■  ■■  f  ^-^  i#^,  -f~ 

In  analyzing  Lincoln's  characteris- 
tics as  a  speaker  one  Is  impressed 
wltii  the  completeness  of  his  equip- 
ment, ne  possessed  the  two  things 
that  are  absolutely  essential  to  effec- 
tive spea  king-namely,  information  and 
earnestness.  If  one  can  be  called  elo- 
quent who  knows  what  he  is  talking 
about  and  menus  what  he  says-and  1 
know  of  no  better  definition-Lincoln's 
speeches  were  eloquent. 

He  was  thoroughly  informed  upon 
fhe  subject;  he  was  prepared  to  meet 
Ws  opponent  upon  the  general  prop- 
osition discussed  or  upon  any  deduc- 
tions which  could  be  drawn  from  it 
There  was  no  unexplored  field  into 
which  his  adversary  could  lead  him 
He  had  carefully  examined  every  foot 
of  the  ground  and  was  not  afiaid  ..f 
pitfall  or  ambush,  and.  what  wa.s 
equally  important,  he  spcke  from  h's 
own  heart  to  the  hearts  of  those  who 
list<:aed.-W.  J.  Bryan 


■,  iabtmbtr  18^913^- 

Lincoln  as  an  Orator.  1 

Lord     Curzon,     chancellor     of     Ox-  I 
ford,    while    delivering    a    lecture    on  | 
-Parliamentary  Eloquence,"  said  that  i 
he    would    avoid    deciding   which    was  j 
the    masterpiece    of     modern    British  j 
eloquence    by    awarding    the    prize    to 
an    American,    Abraham    Lincoln.      A 
professor    of    Balliol    College,    Oxford, 
e  few  years  ago  pronounced  Abraham 
Lincoln  "the  most  wonderful  product 
of  tho  Anglo-Saxon  race."      From  an 
lOngllehman    that    was   tantamount   to 
baying  the  human  race.      These   trib- 
utes   are    pleasing    to    all    Americana, 
who  have  watched  the  figure  of  Abra- 
liam    Lincoln    grow     until    it    tower* 
among  the  mightiest  of  the  earth. 

But  Lord   Curzon  does  not  seem  to 
have    been    talking    of   oratory    in    its 
usual  sense  when  he  paid  our  martyr 
PTcai'lent    such    high    eulogy.       While 
the    Gettysburg    address,     given    fifty 
years  ago  this  month,  will  always  live 
as    a   classic,    compeitent    judges    who 
h^rd   its  delivery  have  declared  that 
it  did  not  arouse  the  auditors.     The 
great  speech  in  Cooper's  Institute  was  : 
an  admirable  argument,  but  It  did  not 
sway   the   crowd   as    did   the  speeches 
of    Wendell    Phillips.       The    Llncoln- 
Pouglas  debates  stirred  the  multitudes' 
Ij^cftuse   of   partisan   feeling   and   the 
ll^bUc'9    delight    in    the    thrusts    of 
^■raktUed-^  op*<«»*«ta-BpeaXmK~Irom   tl»^ 
fearo*     platform.       As     for     "parlla- 
lih*ntary      eloquence,"      Mr.      Lincoln 
fBiada  but  one  speech  of  consequence 
(while  In  Congress,  when  he  Introduced 
i_the  famous   "Spot   Resolutions,"   ask- 
fing  Prebident   Polk   to   designate    the 
lexact  spot  where  American  soil  had 
^been    invaded    by    Mexicans.      His   in- 
iaugural  addresses  will   enjoy  Immor- 
Itallty  because  of  their  spirit  and  their 
■  language,    although    there   is    no    evl- 
r^denco    that   they    greatly    affected    nls 
I  readers. 

I      Lord  Curzon  must  refer  to  the  wrlt- 
|ten  Instead   of  the  spoken  word.     It 
*  that  be   oratory,   Burke  was   a  great 
'  orator,   although    he   emptied   Parlia- 
ment when  he  spoke.     Fox  and  Sheri- 
dan   held    their   audiences   enthralled. 
The    greatest    speech    Sheridan    evur 
•  made,  in  the  impeachment  of  Warren 
Hastings,  was  never  published  as   le- 
■  llvfered.     The  shorthand  reporters  be- 
'  came    so   excited -that    they    failed    *0 
take  notes  and  Sheridan  himself  could 
not    reproduce    it   later.      The    oldest 
members    declared    It    the   most    elo- 
quent   speech    they    had    ever    heard. 
But    the    published    speeches    of    Fox 
and    Sheridan    do    not    compare    with 
those  of  Burke.     According  to  the  late 
Senator   Hoar,   Daniel  Webster   deliv- 
ered   one    speech    and    wrote   another 
for    publication,   thus  maintaining  his 
reputation   as  an   orator  among   both 
hearers     and     readers.      The    spoken 


style  is  of  necessity  different  from  ' 
the  written.  People  who  have  heard 
Mr.  Bryan,  for  example,  read  the  ver- 
batim report  of  his  speech  with  dis- 
appointment. They  are  equallj 
amazed  when  they  read  a  speech  by 
some  one  else  to  whom  they  listened 
with  painful  attention  without  sus- 
pecting it  was  a  classic.  When  dis- 
cussing orators  the  first  thing  to  aet- 
'le  is  the   definition. 
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HIS  TRAINING  IN  ORATORY 

By  William  Rittcnhousc 

ABRAHAM  LINCOLN'S  speech  at 
Ck'ttysbiirg  is  one  of  the  marvels 
and  models  of  true  eloquence.  How 
did  a  man,  horn  out^i(ll■  oi  ihe  ichicaicd 
classes,  thus  surpass  all  the  trained  ora- 
tors of  his  day?  An  interesting  answer 
will  be  found  in  his  quoted  remarks  to 
lan  acquaintance  wlio  once  asked  him, 
after  having  heard  him  argue  in  a  law 
case  with  wonderful  clearness  and  sim- 
plicity, where  he  was  educated.  Lincoln 
replied : 

"I  never  went  to  scliool  more  than  six 
months  in  my  life.  Rut  I  can  say  this, 
that  among  my  earliest  recollections  I  re- 
member how,  when  a  mere  child,  1  used 
to  get  irritated  wlien  anyone  talked  to 
me  in  a  way  I  could  not  understand. 
I  do  not  think  I  ever  got  angry  at 
anytiiing  else  in  my  life,  but  that  al- 
ways disturbed  my  temper,  and  has  ever 
since. 

"I  can  remember  going  to  my  little  bed- 
room after  hearing  the  neighljors'  talk  in 
the  evening  with  my  fatlier ;  and  spend- 
ing no  small  part  of  the  night  walking 
up  and  down  and  trying  to  make  out 
what  was  the  meaning  of  some  of  their 
(to  me)  dark  sayings.  I  could  not  sleep, 
though  I  tried  to.  When  I  went  on  such 
a  hunt  for  an  idea,  and  until  I  had  it,  or 
thought  I  had  it,  I  was  not  satisfied  until 
I  had  repeated  it  over  and  over,  and  had 
put  it  in  language  plain  enough,  as  I 
thought,  for  any  boy  I  knew  to  compre- 
hend. 

"This  was  a  kind  of  passion  with  me. 
It  has  stuck  by  me,  for  I  am  never  easy 
now  when  I  am  liandling  a  case  until  I 
have  bounded  it  north,  and  bounded  it 
south,  and  bounded  it  east  and  bounded 
it  west." 

What  college  education  in  rhetoric 
could  match  such  passionate,  painstaking 
home  study?  Any  young  man  desirous  to 
think  clearly  and  speak  well  can  train 
himself  in  the  same  way.  It  is  a  hard 
and  concentrated  way,  but  it  brings  results. 
Lincoln  won  almost  every  jury  trial  in 
which  he  took  part,  because  the  jury  al- 
ways understood  every  point  of  his  argu- 
ment, while  other  talkers  confused  them. 
He  left  no  "dark  sayings"  in  the  testi- 
mony, but  explained  everything  lucidly 
and  connectedly ;  and  while  he  was  doing 
all  this  in  his  clients'  behalf,  lie  was  de- 
veloping for  himself,  day  by  day,  that 
power  of  stating  truth  in  the  fewest  and 
most  striking  words  which  made  him  the 
greatest  speaker  in  America  —  the  only 
speaker  adequate  to  the  national  crisis 
when  it  came. 

Another  point  in  Lincoln's  training  was 
his  eagerness  to  learn  from  men  and 
books  whatever  they  could  teach  him.  He 
once  told  a  friend  that  he  had  "read  every 
book  he  had  ever  heard  of  in  his  county 
for  a  circuit  of  fifty  miles."  He  attended 
every  trial  in  the  neighborhood,  and  fre- 
quently walked  to  Booneville  —  fifteen 
miles  —  to  attend  court  and  hear  the' 
speeches.      Out    of    each    book    and    each 


case  he  took  what  was  good,  and'- made 
it  his  own.  No  outside  education  -ould 
match  such  a  deep,  thorough  culture  of 
thuugiit  and  spirili.  lincuhi  niastiTrd 
language  through  and  tlu-ough  >  and  it 
was  out  of  his  own  experience,  after 
twenty  years'  success  at  the  l)ar,  that  he 
gave  to  a  young  man  who  wanted  to 
liecome    a    lawyer,    this    advice : 

•Get  hooks,  and  read  and  study  them 
carefully.  Work,  work,  work,  work— tliat 
is  the  main  tiling  !" 

Lincoln's  method  is  witliin  the  reach  of 
any  ambitious  boy.  A  college  education 
is  valuable;  but  it  is  not  indispensable, 
as  this  study  of  our  great  President's 
training  shows.  All  things  are  possible 
to  the  determined,  the  passionate  worker, 
wherever  he  starts,  and  whatever  the  ob- 
stacles in  his  way. 
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y  v>,  <^  a  •:■  - ;  r « ••-  ^ 

'    "Wherein  was  Lincoln's  power  aa 
■ftn  orator?" 

"Hi*  power  as  an  orator  consisted, 
^ret,  in  his  simple  morality.  Sec- 
ondly, in  his  magnificent  analysis. 
He  could  strip  a  question  to  the  vei-y 
'boue,  and  then  to  the  marrow  of  the 
tone.  Third,  in  his  unrivaled  com-  i 
prehension  of  spirit.  He  could  see 
the  real  issue  from  every  viewpomt, 
Without  having  to  be  in  the  other 
man's  skin.  Fourth,  and  greatest, 
he  was  constructive,  and  could  build 
up  nobler  theories  than  those  he  had 
demolished  to  meet  the  problems 
confronting  him.  Lastly,  his  style 
was  as  pure  as  the  limpid  brook,  and 
also  free  from  every  taint  of  affecta- 
tion, or  pretension.  There  is  in  his 
words  a  rhythm,  a  music,  which 
leaves  emotion  in  the  heart  and 
chanting  in  the  memory." 

"Do   you    approve   of   dramatizing 
the  life  of  Lincoln  and  presenting  it . 
on  the  stage?" 

"I  believe  that  all  dramatizations  I 
"ot  that  character,   and   especially  of 
our  blessed  Lord,  must  be  done  very 
well  or  not  at  all."  ,^.    ,    ,4      ' 

In  vour  opinion,  do  you  think  um- 
•■coin's"  Gettysburg  speech  one  of  ttte 
greatest  ever  uttered?"  ^    ^  ,. 

■'■  "It  is  certainly  very  great,  but  U 
'«oes  not  compare  for  solemn  gran- 
deur and  cathedral-like  effect  with 
his  second  inaugural,  which  is  by 
far  the   noblest  utterance   that  ever 
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Lincoln  as  an  Orator 

l*ortion  of  Address  at  Springfield,  Illinois,  by  William 
Jennings  Bryan,  April  12,  1909 

In  analyzing;  Lincoln's  characteristics  as  a  speaker, 
one  is  impressed  with  the  completeness  of  his  equipment. 
He  possessed  the  two  things  that  are  absolutely  essential 
to  eft'ective  speaking — namely,  information  and  earnest- 
ness. If  one  can  be  called  elociuent  who  knows  what  he 
is  talking  about  and  means  what  he  says — and  I  know 
of  no  better  definition — Lincoln's  speeches  were 
eloquent.  He  was  thoroujilily  informed  upon  the  sub- 
ject; he  was  prepared  to  meet  his  opponent  upon  the 
general  proposition  discussed,  ami  ui)on  any  deductions 
which  could  be  drawji  from  it.  There  was  no  unexi)lored 
field  into  which  the  adversary  could  lead  him;  he  had 
carefully  examined  every  foot  of  the  ground,  and  was 
not  afraid  of  pitfalls  or  ambush;  and,  what  was  equally 
important,  he  spoke  fro)n  his  own  heart  to  the  hearts 
of  those  who  listened. 

His  reputation  may  have  suffered,  in  the  opinion  of 
some,  because  he  made  them  think  so  deeply  upon  what 
he  said  that  they,  for  the  moment,  forgot  him  altogether, 
and  yet  is  this  not  the  very  perfection  of  speech  'I    It  is  ; 
the  purpose  of  the  orator  to  pei-suade,  and  to  do  this  he  i 
presents,  not  himself,  but  his  sub.jects.       Someone,   in  : 
describing    the    ditference    between    Demosthenes    and  ' 
Cicero,  said  that,  when  Cicero  spoke,  people  said,  "How 
well  Cicero  speaks!"  but,  when  Demosthenes  spoke,  they 
said,  "Let  us  go  against  Philip." 

In  addition  to  the  two  essentials,  Lincoln  possessed 
what  may  be  called  the  secondan-  aids  to  oratory.     He 
was  a  master  of  stateiiient.     Few  have  equaled  him  in 
the   ability   to   strip    a    truth    of   surplus    verbiage    and  ' 
present  it  in  its  naked  strciigTh. 

"Brevity  is  the  soul  of  wit,"  and  a  part  of  Lincoln's 
reputation  for  wit  lies  in  his  ability  to  condense  a  great 
deal  into  a  few  words.  He  was  epigrannnatic.  A  molder 
of  thought  is  not  necessarily  an  originator  of  the  thought 
molded.  Just  as  lead  molded  in  the  form  of  bullets 
has  its  eifectiveness  increased,  so  thought  may  havt  its 
propagating  power  enormously  eidarged  by  being  molded 
into  a  form  that  the  eyes  catches  and  the  memory  holds. 
Lincoln  was  the  spokesman  of  his  party — he  gave 
felicitous  expression  to  the  thoughts  of  his  followers. 

His  Gettysburg  speech  is  not  surpassed,  if  equaled, 
in  beauty,  simplicity,  force,  and  appropriateness  by  any 
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s|)ee<'li  of  the  same  length  of  any  language.     It  is  the  ' 
world's  model  in  eloquence,  elegance,  and  condensation, 
lie  miyht  safely  i-est  his  reputation  as  an  orator  on  that  ! 
speech  alone.  | 

He  understood  the  power  of  the  interrogatory;  some  i 
of  his  most  ])owerful  arguments  were  condensed  into 
((uestions.  No  one  who  discus.sed  the  evils  of  separation 
and  the  advantage  to  be  ilerived  from  the  preservation 
of  the  Union  ever  put  the  matter  more  forcibly  than  Lin- 
coln did  when,  referring  to  the  possibility  of  war  and 
the  certainty  of  peace  some  time,  even  if  the  Union  was 
divided,  he  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  same 
(piestions  would  have  to  be  dealt  with,  and  then  a.sked, 
"Can  enemies  make  ti'eaties  easier  than  friends  "can 
make  laws?'' 

He  made  frequent  use  of  Bible  language  and  of 
illustrations  di-awn  from  Holy  Writ.  It  is  said  that, 
when  he  was  preparing  his  Springfield  speech  of  1858, 
he  spent  hours  trying  to  find  language  that  would  ex- 
press the  idea  that  dominated  his  public  caj'eer — namely, 
that  a  rei)id)lic  could  not  pei'uianently  endure  half  free 
and  half  slave,  and  that  finally  a  Bible  passage  flashed 
through  his  mind,  and  he  exclaimed:  "I  have  found 
it!  'A  house  divided  against  itself  cannot  stand.'  "  And 
probably  no  other  Bible  passage  ever  exerted  as  much  in- 
fluence as  this  one  in  the  settlement  of  a  great  con- 
troversy. 

I  have  enumerated  some,  not  all — but  the  more  im- 
portant— of  his  characteristics  as  an  orator.  I  venture 
to  tui'u  away  from  the  great  work  that  he  accomplished 
as  a  patriot,  away  from  his  achievements  in  the  line  of 
statecraft,  to  the  means  employed  by  him  to  bring  before 
the  public  the  ideas  which  attracted  attention  to  him. 
His  power  as  a  public  speaker  was  the  foundation  of  his 
success,  and,  while  it  is  obscured  by  the  superstructure 
that  was  reared  upon  it,  it  cannot  be  entirely  overlooked 
as  the  returning  anniversary  of  his  birth  calls  increasing 
attention  to  the  widening  influence  of  his  work.  With 
no  militai'y  career  to  dazzle  the  eye  or  excite  the 
imagination ;  with  no  public  service  to  make  his  name 
familiar  to  the  reading  public,  his  elevation  to  the 
Presidency  would  have  been  impossible  without  his 
oratory.  The  elotpience  of  Demosthenes  and  Cicero  were 
no  more  necessary  to  theii-  work,  and  Lincoln  deserves 
to  have  his  )iame  written  on  the  scroll  with  theii'S. 
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ND  the  common  people  heard  llim  gladly,"  for 
'He  taught  them  as  one  having  authority." 
These  sentences  reveal  the  Aer\'  heart  u{  ctfcctixe 
speaking.  Considered 
from  the  human  view- 
point alone,  the  Son  of 
Mary  was  the  prince  of 
speakers.  He  akme  has 
delivered  a  perfect  ad- 
dress— the  Sermon  un 
tlie  IVlount.  The  two 
other  speeches  that  ajt- 
proach  it  are  Paul's  ap- 
peal to  the  Athenians 
on  Mars  Hill  and  the 
speech  of  Aljraham 
Lincoln  at  Gettysburg. 
These  have  no  tricks, 
no  devices,  no  tinsel 
gilt.  The}'  d(j  not 
attempt  to  "split  the 
ears  of  the  ground- 
lings," and  yet  they  are 
addressed  to  the  com- 
monest  of   the   world's  common  people. 

Imagination,  reason,  and  that  peculiar  human 
quality  in  speech  which  defies  analysis  as  much  as  the 
perfume  of  tne  rose,  but  which  touches  the  heart  and 
reaches  the  mind,  are  blended  in  each  of  these  utter- 
ances in  perfect  proportion.  But,  above  all,  each  of 
these  model  speeches  which  the  world  has  thus  far 
produced  teaches.    They  instruct.     And,  in  doing  this, 

they  assert.  The  men  who 
spoke  them  did  not  weaken 
them  by  suggesting  a  doubt 
of  A\hat  they  had  to  say.  This 
is  common  to  all  great 
speeches. 

X'ot  one  immortal  utter- 
ance can  be  produced  which 
contains  such  expressions  as 
"I  may  be  wrong,"  or,  "In 
my  humble  opinion,"  or  "In 
jg/fm  N^#''-^  .,  i^^y Ml  my  judgment."  The  great 
I^HHI  '^jgjHB     speakers,     in     their     highest 

iHPi^ -^'^''^xi-J^V^^     moments,  have  always  been 

ROBT.  G.  iNGERSOLL  SO   charged    with   aggressive 

conviction  that  they  an- 
nounced their  conclusicms  as  ultimate  truths.  They 
speak  "as  one  having  autiiority,"  and,  therefore,  "the 
common  people  hear  them  gladly." 

The  greatest  feat  of  modern  speech,  in  its  immediate 
effect,  was  Henry  \\'ard  lieecher's  speech  to  the  Liver- 
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lx)ol  mob.  A  gentleman  who  heard  that  speech  tola 
me  that,  notwithstanding 
the  pandemonium  that 
reigned  around  him,  Beeclier 
(Hd  not  shout,  or  speak  at  the 
top  of  his  voice,  a  single  time 
during  that  terrible  four 
hours.  It  is  true  that  Aesch- 
ines  spoke  c<f  Demosthenes' 
delivery  of  his  Oration  on  the 
Crown  as  having  the  ferocity 
of  a  wild  beast.  I  do  not  see 
liuw"  that  can  be,  however, 
l)ccause  Demosthenes  se- 
lected Isaeus  as  his  teacher 
because  Isaeus  was  "busi- 
ness-like" in  method. 

This,  however,  is  common  to  the  voices  of  nearly  all 
great  speakers :  they  have  a  peculiar  power  of  penetra- 
tion that  carries  them  much  farther  than  the  shout  and 
halloo  of  the  loudest-voiced  person.  They  have,  too, 
a  singularly  touching  and  tender  quality,  which,  in  a 
sensuous  way,  captivates  and  holds  the  hearers.  James 
W'hitcomb  Riley  had  this  quality  in  his  voice  when  re- 
citing. Julia  ^larlowe  has  it.  Olga  Nethersole  has  it 
to  the  very  highest  degree.  IMadame  Modjeska  had  it 
nearly  as  much. 

It  is  a  remarkable  thing  that  there  is  neither  wit  nor 
humor  in  any  of  the  immortal 
speeches  that  have  fallen  from  the 
lips  of  man.  To  find  a  joke  in 
\\'ebster  would  be  an  offense.  The 
only  things  which  IngersoU  wrote 
that  will  live  are  his  oration  at  his 
brother's  grave  and  his  famous 
"The  Past  Rises  Before  Me  Like 
a  Dream."  But  in  neither  of  these 
productions  of  this  genius  of  jest- 
ers is  there  a  single  trace  of  wit. 
There  is  not  a  funny  sally  in  all 
Burke's  speeches.  Lincoln's  Get- 
tysburg address,  his  first  and 
second  inaugurals,  his  speech  be-  henry  w.  beecher 
ginning  the  Douglas  campaign,  and  his  Cooper  Union 
address  in  New  York,  are,  perhaps,  the  only  utterances 
of  his  that  will  endure.  Yet  this  greatest  of  story-tellers 
since  Aesop  did  not  adorn  or  deface  one  of  these  great 
deliverances  with  story  or  any  form  of  humor. 

The  reason  for  this  is  found  in  the  whole  tendency  of 
human  thought  and  feeling — in  the  whole  melancholy 
history  of  the  race — ^where  tears  and  grief,  the  hard 
seriousness  of  life  and  the  terrible  and  speedy  certainty 
of  our  common  fate  of  suffering  and  of  death,  make 
somber  the  master-cord  of  existence.  The  immortal 
things  are  all  serious  .  .  .  even  sad.  It  is  so  with  speech 
— I  mean  the  speech  that  affects  the  convictions  and 
understandings  of  men.  I  am  excluding  now  that  form 
of  speech  which  is  merely  a  species  of  entertainment.  It 
belongs  to  the  same  class,  though  of  a  higher  order,  as 
the  theatrical  exhibition. 
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LINCOLN'S  VOICE 


Much  has  been  written  about  Lincoln's  oratory,  but 
very  little  information  is  available  which  will  allow  one 
to  conclude  whether  or  not  the  quality  of  his  voice  con- 
tributed materially  to  the  general  presentation  of  his 
thoughts. 


One  who  has  made  a  study  of  Lincoln's  oratory  claims 
that  he  always  began  his  speeches,  especially  when  speak- 
ing out  of  doors,  in  "a  high,  thin  and  rather  metallic,  but 
clear  voice"  but  in  a  few  minutes  he  came  down  to  his 
own  natural  tone  which  was  not  offensive. 


Lincoln  throughout  his  early  years  and  in  fact  during 
most  of  his  life  was  an  "open-air"  speaker.  The  Lincoln- 
Douglas  Debates,  Farewell  Address,  First  Inaugural, 
Gettysburg  Address,  and  Second  Inaugural  were  all  de- 
livered out  of  doors. 

We  know  that  when  he  was  but  fifteen  or  sixteen  years 
of  age  he  began  to  practice  public  speaking  and  those  who 
lived  with  him  in  the  southern  Indiana  home  have  testified 
as  to  his  early  attempts  at  oratory  out  in  the  open  air. 


Of  these  two  facts  we  are  certain — that  Lincoln  placed 
his  tones  so  that  speaking,  even  out  of  doors,  was  made 
easy  and  that  he  spoke  in  a  voice  that  was  pitched  higher 
than  that  of  the  ordinary  declaimer. 

It  was  neither  of  these  two  qualities  of  voice,  however, 
that  contributed  most  to  Lincoln's  oratory.  Chauncey  De 
Pew  said,  "In  speaking  Lincoln  had  peculiar  cadence  in 
his  voice  caused  by  laying  emphasis  upon  the  key  word 
of  the  sentence." 


Just  how  much  Lincoln's  voice  was  affected  by  his  self- 
directed  studies  in  elocution,  it  is  impossible  to  conclude, 
but  it  is  known  that  he  had  in  his  possession  during  his 
Indiana  years  a  text  book  known  as  Scott's  Lessons. 

In  the  chapter  on  elocution  the  first  statement  must 
have  at  least  registered  a  lasting  impression  on  Lincoln's 
mind.  "A  good  articulation  consists  in  giving  a  clear  and 
full  utterance  to  the  several  simple  and  complex  sounds," 
the  editor  observed  and  then  in  a  series  of  discussions  de- 
veloped such  subjects  as  breathing,  altering  the  tone, 
height  and  strength  of  the  voice,  pitching  the  voice  in 
different  keys,  etc. 

While  we  are  not  to  assume  that  Lincoln  had  any  formal 
instruction  in  elocution,  he  learned,  possibly  through  the 
trial  and  error  method,  to  place  his  tones  correctly.  He 
found  that  guttural  tones  proceeding  from  the  throat 
brought  on  fatigue  much  more  rapidly  than  the  lingual 
tones  made  in  the  roof  of  the  mouth. 

In  commenting  on  the  voices  of  the  two  speakers  in  the 
Lincoln-Douglas  Debates  at  Quincy,  111.,  a  correspondent 
noticed  that  "almost  everybody  present  could  hear  Mr. 
Lincoln  distinctly  and  not  a  hundred  in  the  crowd  could 
understand  Mr.  Douglas."  While  there  may  have  been 
some  political  bias  in  this  particular  criticism,  it  is  con- 
ceded generally  that  Mr.  Lincoln's  voice  was  much  better 
adapted  to  speaking  out  of  doors  than  the  voice  of  Mr. 
Douglas.  It  had  the  carrying  qualities  which  allowed  him 
to  reach  a  large  number  of  the  20,000  people  who  heard 
him  at  Galesburg,  111.,  the  largest  audience  he  had  ad- 
dressed up  to  that  time  and  possibly  the  largest  group 
ever  within  the  "hearing  of  his  voice."  The  college  build- 
ing which  served  as  a  sounding  board  directly  in  back  of 
him  caused  his  voice  "to  ring  out  clear  as  a  bell  over  the 
vast  assembly." 

Douglas  was  known  as  the  little  man  with  the  big  voice 
and  Lincoln  was  called  the  big  man  with  the  little  voice. 
It  must  be  admitted,  however,  that  the  deep  voice  of 
Mr.  Douglas  has  received  more  favorable  comment  than 
the  higher  pitched  voice  of  Mr.  Lincoln.  The  penetrating 
voice  of  Lincoln  used  in  public  speaking  must  have  largely 
been  developed  by  practice.  He  had  a  very  large  mouth 
and  his  conversational  tone  v/as  never  the  subject  of  dis- 
cussion as  having  been  unusual  for  a  man  of  his  type. 
There  is  no  evidence  that  his  voice  in  general  conversation 
or  in  public  speaking  was  either  falsetto  or  effeminate.  A 
newspaper  reporter  who  heard  Lincoln  at  Gettysburg  said 
he  spoke  "in  a  sharp,  unmusical  treble  voice." 


It  has  never  been  charged  that  Lincoln  spoke  in  a  mono- 
tone. He  had  learned  very  early  in  life,  probably  from 
Scott's  Lessons,  that  a  sentence  has  as  many  meanings  as 
it  has  words,  and  he  gave  the  accent  to  the  proper  word 
to  give  his  thought  the  correct  emphasis. 

He  had  also  learned  from  Scott's  Lessons  that  he  should 
accompany  the  emotions  and  passions  which  his  words 
expressed  by  the  corresponding  tones.  It  is  admitted  by 
all  of  Lincoln's  critics  that  he  became  a  part  of  his  mes- 
sage. His  emotions  were  revealed  by  his  manner  of  ex- 
pression, as  one  listener  put  it,  "He  had  a  voice  trembling 
with  emotion  and  with  tender  pathos." 

John  G.  Nicolay,  one  of  Lincoln's  secretaries,  con- 
tributes this  information  about  Lincoln's  speech: 

"He  talks  fluently,  uses  good  strong  Saxon,  and  avoids 
all  attempts  at  display  and  affectations  of  any  kind.  His 
voice  is  strong  and  clear,  and  his  articulation  is  singularly 
perfect." 

Possibly  here  again  Lincoln  was  under  obligation  to 
Scott,  the  author  of  his  early  text  on  public  speaking,  who 
concluded  his  chapter  on  elocution  with  this  advice: 

"Nor  can  one  deserve  the  appellation  of  a  good  speaker, 
much  less  of  a  complete  orator,  till,  to  distinct  articula- 
tion, a  good  command  of  voice,  and  just  emphasis,  he  is 
able  to  add  the  various  expressions  of  emotion  and  pas- 
sion." 

Possibly  the  reason  why  so  little  attention  has  been 
given  to  Lincoln's  voice  is  the  fact  that  he  was  an  orator 
and  not  an  elocutionist.  This  is  well  expressed  in  the  fol- 
lowing excerpt  from  the  conclusion  of  Robert  G.  Inger- 
soll's  address  on  Lincoln: 

"If  you  wish  to  know  the  difference  between  an  oi-ator 
and  an  elocutionist — between  what  is  felt  and  what  is  said 
— between  what  the  heart  and  brain  can  do  together  and 
what  the  brain  can  do  alone — read  Lincoln's  wondrous 
words  at  Gettysburg,  and  then  the  speech  of  Edward 
Everett.  The  oration  of  Lincoln  will  never  be  forgotten.  It 
will  live  until  languages  are  dead  and  lips  are  dust.  The 
speech  of  Everett  will  never  be  read.  The  elocutionists  be- 
lieve in  the  virtue  of  voice,  the  sublimity  of  sjmtax,  the 
majesty  of  long  sentences,  and  the  genius  of  gesture.  The 
orator  loves  the  real,  the  simple,  the  natural.  He  places 
the  thought  above  all." 


AN  ORATOR 


Lincoln's  fame  as  a  statesman  and  as  the  na- 
tion's chief  executive  during  its  most  crucial 
period  has  so  overshadowed  his  lame  as  an  orator 
that  his  merits  as  a  public  speaker  have  uot  been 
sufficiently  emphasized.  When  it  is  remembered 
that  his  nomination  was  directly  due  to  the 
promiueuco  which  he  won  upon  the  stump;  that 
in  a  most  remarkable  series  of  debates 
he  held  his  own  against  one  of  the 
most  brilliant  orators  America  has  produced; 
and  that  to  his  speeches,  more  than  to  the  argu- 
ments of  any  other  one  man,  or  iu  fact,  of  all 
other  public  men  combined,  was  due  the  success 
of  his  party — when  all  these  facts  are  borne  in 
mind,  it  will  appear  plain,  even  to  the  casual 
observer,  that  too  little  attention  has  been  given 
to  Ihe  extraordinary  power  which  he  exercised 
as  a  speaker.  That  his  nomination  was  due  to 
the  effect  that  his  speeches  produced,  can  uot 
bo  disputed.  When  he  began  his 'light  against 
slavery  in  1S.j4  he  was  but  little  known  outside 
of  the  counties  in  which  he  attended  court.  It 
is  true  that  he  had  been  a  member  of  congress 
some  years  before,  but  at  that  time  he  was  not 
stirred  by  any  great  emotion  or  connected  with 
the  discussion  of  any  important  theme,  and  he 
made  but  little  impression  upon  national  poli- 
tics. The  threatened  extension  of  slavery,  how- 
ever, aroused  him,  and  with  a  cause  which  justi- 
fied his  best  efforts,  he  threw  his  whok^  soul  into 
the  light.  The  debates  with  Douglas  have  never 
had  a  parallel  in  this,  or,  so  far  as  history  shows, 
-in  a,ri.v.  Qtlier  country. 

In  engaging  in  this  contest  with  Douglas  he 
met  a  foeman  worthy  of  his  steel,  for  Douglas 
had  gained  a  deserved  reputation  as  a  great  de- 
bater, and  recognized  that  his  future  depended 
upon  the  success  with  which  he  met  the  attr^cks 
of  Lincoln.  On  one  side  an  institution  su])port- 
ed  by  history  and  tradition  and  on  the  other  a 
growing  sentiment  against  the  holding  of  a  hu- 
man being  iu  bondage — these  presented  a  su- 
preme issue.  Douglas  won  the  senatorial  seat 
for  which  the  two  at  that  time  had  contested, 
but  Lincoln  won  a  larger  victory — he  helped  to 
mould  the  sentiment  that  was  dividing  parties 
and  re-arranging  the  political  map  of  the  coun- 
try. When  the  debates  were  concluded  every 
one  recognizd  him  as  the  leader  of  the  cause 
which  he  had  espoused,  and  it  was  a  recognition 
of  this  leadership  which  he  had  secured  through 
his  public  speeches  that  enabled  him,  a  western 
man,  to  be  nominated  over  the  eastern  candi- 
dates— not  only  a  western  man,  but  a  man  lack- 
ing In  book  learning  and  the  polish  of  the 
schools.  No  other  American  president  has  ever 
so  clearly  owed  his  elevation  to  his  oratory. 
Washington,    Jefferson   and    Jackson,    the   presi- 
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Address  delivered  by  Mr.  Bryan  at 
Springfield,  III,  February  12,  1909,  at 
celebration  of  the  one  hundredth  an- 
niversary of  birth  of  Abraham  Lincoln 


dents  usually  mentioned  in  connection  with  him, 
were  all  poor  speakers. 

In  analyzing  Lincoln's  characteristics  as  a 
speaker,  one  is  impressed  with  the  complete- 
ness of  his  equipment.  He  possessed  the  two 
things  that  are  absolutely  essential  to  effective 
speaking — namely,  information  and  earnestness. 
If  one  can  be  called  eloquent  who  knows  what 
he  is  talking  about  and  means  what  he  says— 
and  I  know  of  no  better  definition — Lincoln's 
speeches  were  elo(iuent.  He  was  thoroughly  in- 
formed upon  the  subject;  he  was  prepared  to 
meet  his  opponent  upon  the  general  proposition 
discussed,  and  upon  any  deductions  which  could 
be  drawn  from  it.  There  was  no  unexplored 
field  into  which  his  adversary  could  lead  him, 
he  had  carefully  examined  every  foot  of  the 
ground  and  was  not  afraid  of  pitfall  or  amlmsh, 
and,  what  was  equally  important,  he  spoke  from 
his  own  heart  to  the  heai'ts  of  those  who  lis- 
tened. While  the  printed  page  can  not  fully 
rejjroduce  the  impressions  made  by  a  voice 
trembling  with  emotion  or  tender  with  pathos, 
one  can  not  read  the  rejiorts  of  the  debates 
without  feeling  that-Tjiacoln  regarded  the  sub- 
ject as  far  transcending  the  ambitions  or  the 
personal  interests  of  the  debaters.  It  was  of 
little  moment,  he  said,  whether  they  voted  him 
or  Jtidge  Douglas  up  or  down,  but  it  was  tre- 
mendously Important  that  the  question  should 
be  decided  rightly.  His  reputation  may  haA'e 
suffered  in  the  opinion  of  some,  because  he  made 
them  think  so  deeply  upon  what  he  said  that 
they,  for  the  moment,  forgot  him  altogether,  and 
yet,  is  this  not  the  very  perfection  of  speech? 
It  is  the  purpose  of  the  orator  to  pursuade  and, 
to  do  this,  he  presents,  uot  himself  but  his  sub- 
ject. Someone  in  describing  the  difference  be- 
tween Demosthenes  and  Cicero  said  that  "when 
Cicero  spoke  people  said,  how  well  Cicero 
speaks,  but  when  Demosthenes  spoke,  they  said, 
let  us  go  against  Philip."  In  proportion  as  one 
can  forget  himself  and  become  wholly  absorbed 
in  the  cause  which  he  is  presenting  does  he 
measure  up  to  the  requirements  of  oratory. 

In  addition  to  the  tv,o  essentials,  Lincoln 
possessed  what  may  be  called  the  secondary  aids 
to  oratory.  He  was  a  master  of  statemr'nt.  Few 
have  equalled  him  in  the  ability  to  strip  a  truth 
of  surplus  verbiage  and  present  it  iu  its  naked 
strength.  In  the  Declaration  of  Independence 
we  read  that  there  are  certain  self-evident 
truths,  which  are  therein  enumerated.  If  I  were 
going  to  amend  the  proposition.  I  would  say  that 
all  truth  is  self-evident.  Not  that  any  truth  will 
be  universally  accejited,  for  not  all  are  in  a  posi- 
tion or  in  an  attitude  to  accept  any  given  truth. 
In  the  inlerpretation  of  the  parable  of  the  sower, 
we  are  told  that  "the  cares  of  this  world  and  the 
deceitfulness  of  riches  choke  the  truth,"  and 
it  must  be  acknowledged  that  every  truth  has 
these  or  other  difficulties  to  contend  with.  B\it 
a  truth  may  be  so  clearly  stated  that  it  will 
connnend  itself  to  anyone  who  has  not  some 
special  reason   for   rejecting  It. 

No  one  has  more  clearly  stated  the  funda- 
mental objections  to  slavery  than  Lincoln  stated 
them,  and  he  had  a  great  advantage  over  bis 
opt>onent  ir.  being  able  to  state  those  objections 
frankly,  for  Judge  Douglas  neither  denounced 
nor  defended  slavery  as  an  institution — his  plan 
embodied  a  compromise  and  he  could  not  dis- 
cuss slavery  upon  its  merits  without  alienating 
either  the  slave-owner  or  the  abolitionist. 

Brevity  is  the  soul  of  wit,  and  a  part  of  Lin- 
coln's reputation  for  wit  lies  in  his  ability  to 
condense  a  great  deal  into  a  few  words.  He 
was    epigrammatic.      A    moulder   of    thought    is 


•/ 


nat  necessarily  an  originator  of  the  thought 
moulded.  Just  as  lead  moulded  into  the  form 
of  bullets  has  its  effectiveness  increased,  so 
thought  may  have  its  propagating  power  enor- 
mously increased  by  being  moulded  into  a  form 
that  the  eye  catches  and  the  memory  holds. 
Lincoln  was  the  spokesman  of  his  party — he 
gave  felicitous  expression  to  the  thoughts  of  his 
followers. 

His  Gettysburg  speech  is  not  surpassed,  if 
equalled,  in  beauty,  simplicity,  force  and  .ppro- 
priateness  by  any  speech  of  the  same  le  gth  of 
any  language.  It  is  the  world's  model  in  elo- 
quence, elegance  and  condensation.  He  might 
safely  rest  his  reputation  as  an  orator  on  that 
speech    alone. 

He  was  Lpt  in  illustration — no  one  more  so. 
A  simple  story  or  simile  drawn  from  everyday 
life  flashed  before  his  hearers  the'  argument 
that  he  wanted  to  present.  He  did  not  speak 
over  the  heads  of  his  hearers,  and  yet  his  lan- 
guage was  never  •  commonplace.  There  is 
strength  in  simplicity,  and  Lincoln's  style  was 
simplicity  itself. 

He  understood  the  povs-er  of  the  interrogatory 
for  some  of  his  most  powerful  arguments  were 
condensed  into  questions.  Of  all  those  who  dis- 
cussed the  evils  of  separation  and  the  advan- 
tages to  be  derived  from  the  preservation  ol 
the  union,  no  one  ever  put  the  matter  more 
forcibly  than  Lincoln  did  when,  referring  to  the 
possibility  of  v.-ar  and  the  certainty  of  peace 
some  time,  ^ven  if  the  union  was  divided,  he 
called  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  same  ques- 
tion would  have  to  be  deait -^iEh.  -afid-then. 
asked,  "Can  enemies  make  treaties  easier  than 
friends  can  make  laws?" 

He  made  frequent  use  of  Bible  language  and 
of  illustrations  drawn  from  Holy  Writ.  It  is 
said  that  when  he  was  preparing  his  Springfield 
speech  of  1&5S  he  spent  hours  trying  to  find 
language  that  would  express  the  idea  that  dom- 
inated his  entire  career,  namely,  that  a  republic 
could  not  permanently  endure  half  free  and  half 
slave,  and  that  finally  a  Bible  passage  flashed 
through  his  mind,  and  he  exclaimed,  "I  have 
found  it" — "and  if  a  house  be  divided  against  it- 
self, that  house  can  not  stand,"  and  probably 
no  other  Bible  passage  ever  exerted  as  much  in- 
fluence as  this  one  in  the  settlement  of  a  great 
controversy. 

I  have  enumerated  some,  not  all — but  the 
more  important — of  his  characteristics  as  an  ora- 
tor, and  on  this  day  I  venture  for  the  moment 
to  turn  the  thoughts  of  this  audience  away  from 
the  great  work  that  he  accomplished  as  a  pa- 
triot, away  from  his  achievements  in  the  line 
of  statecraft,  to  the  means  employed  by  him  to 
bring  before  the  public  the  ideas  which  attract- 
ed attention  to  him.  His  power  as  a  public 
speaker  was  the  foundation  of  his  success,  and 
while  it  is  obscured  by  the  superstructure  that 
wp.3  reared  upon  it,  it  can  not  be  entirely  over- 
looked as  the  returning  anniversary  of  his  birth 
calls  increasing  attention  to  the  widening  in- 
fluence of  his  work.  With  no  military  career  to 
dazzle  the  eye  or  excite  the  imagination;  with 
no  public  service  to  make  his  name  familiar  to 
the  reading  public,  his  elevation  to  the  presi- 
dency would  have  been  impossible  without  his 
oratory.  The  eloquence  of  Demosthenes  and 
Cicero  were  no  more  necessary  to  their  work, 
and  Lincoln  deserves  to  have  his  name  written 
on  the  scroll  with  theirs. 
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Dr.  Louis  A.  Viiarren,  Director 
Lincoln  Historical  Research  Division 
The  Lincoln  National  Life  Foundation 
Fort  Wayne,   Indiana 


MAN 


CHICAGO,    ILL. 

iMoveiuijer  14,    1941 


Dear  Sir: 


One  of  my  listeners  has  asked  me: 


"What  tone  of  voice  T;.as  that  of  Abraham  Lincoln  in  ordi- 
nary conversation  and  in  public  speaking,   high  or  low, 
moderate  or  strong*" 


Any  information  you  care   to   send  me  will  be  appreciated. 


Sincerely  yours, 


1:IH 


32S 


WE  TYPE  you  LIKE 


Iov0mb«r  l3,  19^1 


Mr.  Albert  Mitchell 
P.O.  Box  1213 
Chicago,  111. 

My  deer  Mr.  Mitchell: 

The  encloeed bulletin,  I  thlnlc,  will  ansYer  jour 
query  vlth  respect  to  Lincoln's  rolce.  With  reference  to 
your  direct  question  about  Hassey'a  ability  to  reprodaoe 
Lincoln's  natural  rolce  I  think  Msseey's  Is  pitched  Boeh 
too  low. 

Tory  truly  yours. 


UV:IB  Director 

Enc. 


.r 


Lincoln's  Voice 


\ 


W.  K.  in  Christian  Science  Mon- 
itor: The  number  of  those  who 
heard  Lincoln  speak,  Icnew  the 
timbre  of  his  voice  so  that  they 
would  recognize  it  as  if  they  heard 
it  reproduced,  dwindles  year  by 
year.  And  it  may  be  doubted 
whether  these  few  can  recall  it 
after  all  these  years.  It  has  been 
said  that  Lincoln's  voice  was  high- 
pitched — it  is  not  an  uncommon 
quality  in  the  voices  of  tall  men — 
but  so  far  as  we  know  it  was  a 
voice  that  carried  well. 

Almost  all  of  the  debates  with 
Douglas  were  heard  in  the  open 
air  by  crowds  of  people,  and  a 
man  with  a  poor  voice  would  have 
been  at  a  disadvantage.  He  could 
not  have  made  the  deep  impres- 
sion on  his  hearers  that  Lincoln 
made.  It  was  not  what  you  would 
call  an  orator's  voice — not  the 
voice  of  a  Webster  or  a  Wendell  | 
Phillips  or  even  an  Edward  Ever-  | 
ett — but,  because  of  the  intellec- 
tual power  back  of  the  phrases, 
simply  uttered  in  almost  a  con- 
versational tone,  they  carried  a 
conviction  of  the  absolute  sincer- 
ity of  the  man,  h^s  downright 
earnestness.      V'     /,.     / 

The  men  who  reported  the  de- 
bates— Carl  Schurz  for  one — had 
trouble  taking  him  down — "His 
voice  was  clear,  almost  shrill. 
Every  syllable  was  distinct.  But 
the  manner  of  his  delivery  was 
puzzling.  He  would  speak  several 
words  with  great  rapidity,  come 
to  the  word  or  phrase  he  wished 
to  emphasize,  and  let  his  voice 
linger  and  bear  on  that,  and  then 
he  would  rush  to  the  end  of  his 
sentence  like  lightning."  ' 

It  is  in  the  study  of  the  Lincoln-  j 
Douglas  debates,  and  the  reading 
of  Lincoln's  addresses,    especially ' 
the  Cooper  Union  speech,  and  of 
his  state  papers,  that  we  get  the 
real   measure   of   the   man.    They 
remove  the  distaste  we  sometimes 
feel  after  too  liberal  doses  of  the 
Weemsian   trivialities  with   which 
the   land   is   surfeited   every   time 
Lincoln's  birthday  rolls  round.  But 
the  voice  is  lost  to  us.  The  voices 
of  our  recent  presidents   are   not 
only   familiar   to   millions    of   lis- 
teners but,  at  any  rate  since  Mc- 
Kinley's  time,  they  have  been  pre- 
served on  phonograph  records  so 
that    future    generations    will    be 
able  to  hear  them,  marked  by  all ' 
the  graces  and  imperfections  with ' 
which  they  now  come  to  us  at  fre- ! 
quent   intervals   by   radio   broad- 1 
cast. 
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FORT  WAYNE,  INDIANA 


August  7, 1944 


WHERE  LINCOLN  MADE  HIS  SPEECHES 


Traveling  having  been  discouraged 
for  the  duration  many  people  may  be- 
come interested  in  visiting  historical 
sites  close  at  home.  This  issue  of  Lin- 
coln Lore  is  an  attempt  to  tabulate  the 
places  where  Lincoln  spoke  and, 
wherever  it  is  recorded,  the  exact 
date  of  his  appearance.  In  certain 
Illinois  towns  where  he  is  known  to 
have  spoken  many  times  no  attempt  is 
made  to  catalogue  all  of  the  dates  on 
which  he  appeared  before  the  people. 
Brief  statements  at  different  joints  on 
his  way  to  the  inaugural,  which  were 
merely  words  of  greeting,  are  also 
omitted. 

Connecticut 

Bridgeport,  City  Hall,  3-10-60. 

Hartford,  City  Hall,  3-6  &  15-60. 

Meriden,  Town  Hall,  3-7-60. 

New  Haven,  Union  Hall,  3-6-60. 

Norwich,  Town  Hall,  3-9-60. 
District  of  Columbia 

Washington,  Capitol,  3-4-61. 

Illinois 

Alton,  Presbyterian  Church,  10-2- 
56;  City  Hall,  10-15-58. 

Amboy,  8-26-58. 

Athens,  8-3-37. 

Atlanta,  9-4-56;  Union  Hall,  10-23- 
56. 

Augusta,  8-25-58. 

Bath,  8-16-58. 

Beardstown,  City  Hall,  8-14-58. 

Belleville,  10-18-56. 

Bloomington,  9-12-54,  9-26-54;  Pike 
House,  5-28-56;  Major's  Hall,  5-29-56; 
Major's  Hall,  9-12-56;  Major's  Hall, 
9-16-56;  Centre  Hall,  4-6-58;  Phoenix 
Hall,  4-10-60. 

Carlinville,  8-31-58. 

Carrollton,  8-28-54. 

Carthage,  10-22-58. 

Charleston,  Courthouse,  10-13-56, 
9-18-58. 

Chicago,  Courthouse,  10-6-48; 
Courthouse,  7-25-50;  Market  Hall, 
10-27-54;  Dearborn  Park,  7-19-56; 
Metropolitan  Hall,  2-27-57;  Tremont 
House,  7-10-58;  Republican  Headquar- 
ters, 3-1-59;  Larmon  Block,  3-60; 
White  home,  4-3-60;  Mission  Sabbath 
School,  11-25-60. 

Clinton,  10-13-56;  Courthouse,  7- 
27-58,  9-2-58;  Courthouse,  10-14-59. 

Danville,  Fithian  House,  9-22-58. 

Decatur,  9-24-56,  11-1-58;  Republi- 
can Convention,  5-9-60. 

Dixon,  7-17-56. 

Edwardsville,  Courthouse,  9-11-58. 

El  Paso,  8-28-58. 

Evanston,  4-4-60. 

Freeport,  8-27-58. 

Fremont,  8-30-58, 

FuUersburg,  porch  of  house. 

Galena,  DeSoto  House,  7-23-56. 

Galesburg,  Bancroft  House,  8-24- 
58;  Knox  College,  10-7-58. 

Grandview,  8-7-56. 

Greenville,  Franklin  House,  9-13-58. 

Hamilton,  9-17-59. 


Hartford,  City  Hall,  3-5-60. 

Havana,  8-14-58. 

Hennepin,  10-31-48. 

Henry,  8-23-58. 

Highland,  Home  where  entertained, 
9-11-58. 

Hillsboro,  9-9-58. 

Jacksonville,  10-21-48;  Courthouse, 
9-2-54;  Courthouse,  8-6-56,  11-1-56; 
Congregational  Church,  2-11-59. 

Joliet,  10-8-56. 

Jonesboro,  9-15-58. 

LaHarpe,  Methodist  Church,  10-23- 
58. 

Lewistown,  Public  Square,  8-17-58. 

Lincoln,  9-1-56;  Courthouse,  10-16- 
58. 

Livingston. 

Macomb,  Courthouse,  8-25-58,  10- 
24-58. 

Magnolia,  10-31-48. 

Manchester,  Smyth's  Hall. 

Mattoon,  9-7-58. 

Mechanicsburg,  11-4-59. 

Meredosia,  10-18-58. 

Metamora,  10-30-48. 

Monmouth,  Oquawka  road,  10-11-58. 

Monticello,  7-29-58,  9-6-58. 

New  Haven,  Union  Hall,  3-6-60. 

New  Salem,  Cemetery,  2-15-42. 

Oquawka  Junction,  10-9-58. 

Oregon,  near  Rock  River,  8-16-56. 

Ottawa,  10-7-56,  8-20-58. 

Pappsville,  7-32. 

Paris,  8-6-56,  9-7-58. 

Pekin,  Courthouse,  10-5-58. 

Peoria,  10-4-54;  Courthouse,  10-9- 
56;  Hall,  8-19-58;  Courthouse,  8-19- 
58. 

Petersburg,  8-30-56. 

Pittsfield,  10-27-56. 

Postville,  Courthouse,  1939-1949. 

Princeton,  7-4-56. 

Quincy,  Kendall's  Hall,  11-1-54. 

Rushville,  10-20-58. 

Shawneetown,  9-5-40,  9-7-40. 

Shelbyville,  8-9-56. 

Springfield,  (No  attempt  to  compile 
the  Springfield  speeches.) 

Sterling,  7-18-56. 

Sullivan,  9-20-58. 

Toulon,  Courthouse,  10-8-58. 

Tremont,  11-3-48;  Courthouse,  8- 
30-56. 

Urbana,  10-24-54,  6-23-56,  9-17-56; 
Circuit  Court,  10-20-56. 

Vandalia,  Statehouse,  9-23-56. 

Vermont,  10-27-58. 

Waukegan,  4-2-60. 

West  Urbana,  10-21-56. 

Winchester,  8-26-54;  Courthouse,  9- 
29-58. 

Indiana 

Boonville,  1844. 

Bruceville,  Schoolhouse,  1844. 

Gentryville,  1844. 

Indianapolis,  Masonic  Hall,  9-19-59. 

Rockport,  1844. 

Vincennes,  1844. 

Washington,  1844. 


Iowa 

Burlington,  Grimes'  Hall,  10-9-58. 

Council  Bluffs,  Concert  Hall,  8-13- 
69. 

Kansas 

Atchison,  Massasoit  House,  12-2-59. 

Doniphan,  12-2-59. 

Elwood,  Great  Western  Hotel,  12- 
1-59. 

Leavenworth,  Stockton's  Hall,  12-3- 
59,  12-5-59. 

Troy,  Courthouse,  12-2-59. 
Maryland 

Rockville,  Courthouse,  8-26-48. 
Massachusetts 

Boston,  Statehouse,  9-15-48;  Wash- 
ington Hall,  9-15-48;  Tremont  Temple, 
9-21-48. 

Cambridge,  9-20-48. 

Chelsea,  9-19-48. 

Concord,  Phenix  Hall,  3-1-60. 

Dedham,  Temperance  Hall,  9-20-48. 

Dorchester,  Richmond  Hall,  9-18-48. 

Lowell,  City  Hall,  9-16-48. 

New  Bedford,  Liberty  Hall,  9-14-48. 

Taunton,  9-21-48. 

Worcester,  South  Church,  1848; 
City  Hall,  9-12-48. 

Michigan 

Kalamazoo,  8-27-56. 

New  Hampshire 

Dover,  City  Hall,  3-2-60. 
Exeter,  Town  Hall,  3-3-60. 
Manchester,  Smyth's  Hall,  3-1-60. 

New  Jersey 
Trenton,  Capitol,  2-22-61. 

New  York  . 
Albany,  State  Capitol,  2-18-61. 
Buffalo,  American  Hotel,  2-16-61. 
New  York,  City  Hall,  2-20-61;  Coop- 
er Union  Institute,  2-27-60. 

Ohio 

Cincinnati,  Market  House  Square, 
9-17-59;  Burnet  House,  2-12-61. 

Cleveland,  Weddell  House,  2-15-61. 

Columbus,  City  Hall,  8-16-59;  Capi- 
tol, 2-13-61. 

Dayton,  Courthouse,  9-17-59. 

Pennsylvania 

Gettysburg,  Cemetery,  11-19-63. 

Harrisburg,  Capitol,  2-22-61. 

Lancaster,  Site  of  Cadwall  House, 
2-22-61. 

Philadelphia,  Independence  Hall, 
2-22-61. 

Pittsburgh,  Monongahela  House, 
2-14-61. 

Rhode  Island 

Woonsocket,  Harris  Hall,  3-8-60. 

Providence,  Railroad  Hall,  2-28-60. 
Wisconsin 

Beloit,  Hanchett  Block,  10-1-59. 

Janesville,  Young  American  Hall, 
10-1-59. 

Milwaukee,  Newhall  House,  9-30-59. 
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ERNEST  E.  EAST 

RES.  1112  PROSPECT  ROAD 
PEORIA.  ILLINOIS 


Septemter  24,    1947 


Dr.    Louis  A.    i¥arren, 

Lincoln  i\lational  Life   Foundation, 

Fort   V/ayne,    Indiana. 

Dear   Friend    far  re  n: 

I   am  working  up  a   story   on  tne  voice   oi 
Lincoln,    i-nolosed  a   list   of  published  references  on  the 
subject. 

Please   cite  any   additional  references,    without  research, 
on  tne   subject. 


Thani  you. 


Sincerely  yours, 


Barton,    Llnooln  at  uettyBbuyt^f   80 

^fig«»    ^aooXft  JQ  ^w  Mam.;&Uir,^.    39-4Q. 

M^remB^B  ^irt^ftit  H^-QQlu  X809-XSa8.  Zi34^3o0|  304.505. 
^wry,  i^egSQioal  Mttttiaiaceiaofta  of  JilaniJ>H«  LinQoljif  X6-X7. 
itfjLucQla  i^rsi,   iuli^Ua  iio*   340. 

BeriKioa  aijil     elky   jtegBdoaU  Lii^caln,   eto.»   XII;45ft.    (i^eltord  CXark  A  Go) 


Octo>)ei»  13,  19^7 


Mp.    ""-'nest  1,  I&ast 
IXlf?  ProEtnact  Koed 
Peoria J  Xllinoia 

%  d«ar  Msr*  E?«Bts 

to  do  t5ie  jiBoeBsary  3?eeela:•e^u  -/ca'I-c. 


r@  £9?©  a  few  qxtoXfii-siitsiS  3     ^hir*  Liaicoiii  lias  a  leloh. 

**  of  LlijicolB  ao&aBfl  aeiaeliow  ets  'blis  sweet  and  Mll'^orj 

MBgic  of-  Ms  0mlvjii.^    Freu.  {;«  2>ij^"&c8i  akig^hii^:,. 

"BiB  Toic^  was  clessr  muL  &sM>Bt  B^wl'Xlf  n'^msj  sylla'bl^j  "tms 

fiO'TOMJ.  1/DTds  wit}\  i^reat  rapid! tj  to  ooiiss  %o  'Urn  ¥ord  or  pliriisi©  lies 
wi<ili3i|  to  eaaoptMsijE©  said  let  hlB  yolm  l-Uiger  aijd  011  t^iat 

aaad  tiimi  te  voold  ruitb,  to  tht;;a4  of  tisa  ssnt^ioe  XiJca  li-^^taiu^. ** 
Carl  Sciioipz. 

*^l8  -void*  vmt  88  soft  aad  syajpathstlc  as  a  £jlrl»a  altlio^isJa 
not  lifted  aimm  tho  tone  of  avera^  ocmiRarsatloxi.    It  vas  diotinctlj 
eudiMe  thrcm^luiat  tk^flKntire  li&ll  viieE  after  a^rovii^  nis  dnrotloa  to 
peace  mud.  ooBUc^Ilation  Im  said.****    dilesgo  !iM'bim@,  Hcrcli  11^  l85l 

¥111  "be  '»«2j-mich  iiitsrestad  ii:fe2^ea  to  see  your  little  article 
vhxm  it  is  f  inislied. 

Very  laialy  youre^ 


L£ir:¥C  Mrector 


GRIT,  WilliainsFort,  Pa. 
February  9,  1958 


Lincoln^s  Most  Famous  Speeches 
Marked  by  Brevity  and  Clarity 


In  an  era  of  American  life 
when  long-windedness  was  norma! 
and  brevity  almost  unheard  of. 
Abraham  Lincoln  expressed  him- 
self in  succinct,  forceful  speeches 
and   stories. 

For  this,  many  of  his  contem- 
poraries fvovmed  in  disapproval, 
for  they  favored  the  more  flowery 
expression  of  that  time.  The 
■world,  however,  has  come  to  rec- 
ognize the  gaunt,  tousle-haired  Il- 
linois statesman  as  one  of  the 
outstanding  users  of  the  English 
language   in   any   period. 

His  Gettysburg  Address  and  his 


second  inaugural  speech  have 
been  termed  b\-  a  British,  critic  as 
two  of  the  three  suprem^e  master- 
piece.-^ of  English  eloquence.  Yet 
the  first  speech  contained  only  263 
■words,  of  which  193  were  of  one 
Si'llable.  The  second  contained 
702  words. 

One  of  those  who  sometimes 
preferred  President  Lincoln  to  use 
more  flowery  language  was  Wil- 
liam H.  Seward,  his  secretarj*  of 
state. 

Carl  Sandburg,  famous  Lincoln 
biographer,  tells  how  Seward 
sought  to   have   Lincoln  phrase   a 


Dr.  Robert  E.  Moody,  of  Boston  University,  Looks  Over  Book 

Containing  Purported  Facsimile  of  Lincoln's 

Letter  to  Mrs.  Bixby 


message  to  the  British  prime  min- 
ister in  more  elegant  language  in 
deference  to  the  prime  minister's 
high  position. 

"Mr.  Secretary,"  said  Mr.  Lin- 
coln, "do  you  suppose  Palmerston 
will  understand  our  position  from 
my  letter,  just  as  it  is?" 

"Certainly,  Mr.  President." 

"Do  you  suppose  the  London 
Times  will?" 

"Certainly." 

"Do  you  suppose  the  average 
Englishman  of  affairs  will?" 

"Certainly.  It  cannot  be  mis- 
taken in  England." 

"Do  you  suppose  that  a  hack- 
man  on  his  box  will  understand 
it?" 

"Certainly." 

"Very  well,  Mr.  Secretary,  I 
guess  we'll  let  her  slide  just  as 
she  is." 

Letters  Straight  to  Point 

As  he  was  in  his  speeches,  so  al- 
so was  he  in  many  of  his  letters — 
brief,  compassionate,  and  straight 
to  the  point. 

When  Daniel  Winger,  a  14-year- 
old  drummer  boy,  was  sentenced 
to  be  shot  for  some  breach  of 
military  rule,  Lincoln  wrote  to  his 
secretary  of  war  as  follows: 

"Hadn't  we  better  spank  this 
drummer  boy  and  send  him  back 
home  to  Leavenworth?" 

Perhaps  the  most  touching  let- 
ter of  condolence  ever  written 
came'from  Lincoln's  pen  Nov.  21, 
1864.  It  was  addressed- to  a  Mrs. 
Bixby,  of  Boston.     He  wrote: 

"Dear  Madam:  I  have  been 
shown  in  the  files  of  the  -War  De- 
partment a  statement  of  the  ad- 
jutant-general    of    Massachusetts 


Abraham  Lincoln 
Sharpshooter  With  Words 

tb.at  >-ou  are  the  mother  of  five 
sons  who  have  died  gloriously  on 
the  field  of  battle.  I  feel  how  weak 
and  fruitless  must  be  any  word  of 
mine  which  should  attem.pt  to  be- 
guile you  from  the  grief  of  a  loss 
so  overwhelming.  But  I  cannot 
refrain  from  tending  you  the  con- 
solation that  m.ay  be  found  in  the 
thanks  of  the  republic  they  died 
to  save.  I  pray  that  our  heavenly 
Father  may  assuage  the  anguish 
of  yciur  bereavement  and  leave 
you  only  the  cherished  memory  oi 
the  loved  and  lost  and  the  solemn 
pride  that  m.ust  be  yours  to  have 
laid  so  costly  a  sacrifice  upon  the 
altar  of  freedom. 

Years  very  sincerely  and  re- 
spectfully, 

Abraham   Lincoln." 

No  American  statesman  before 
or  since  has  used  the  English  lan- 
guage so  succinctly  and  at  the 
same  time  so  well. 


New  York  '.'or Id  Telegram  li  Sun 
February  12,    1''58 


More  Light 

'Abraham  Lincoln  often  spoke  in  parables,  many 
of  them  as  apt  today  as  they  were  during  his  troubled 
times  in  the  White  House,  One  of  them  comes  par- 
ticularly to  mind  on  this  149th  anniversary  of  the 
great  emancipator's  birth. 

He  spoke  in  mild  reproof  of  the  noisy  and  self- 
righteous  who,  then  as  now,  had  all  the  answers.  His 
remarks  were  directed  particularly  to  newspaper 
editors  of  the  political  opposition  who  were  loading 
him  down  with  a  variety  of  sure-fire  plans  to  win  the 
war. 

The  editors,  said  Mr.  Lincoln,  should  pray  as  did 
the  man  lost  in  the  woods  during  a  thunderstorm: 

"O  Lord,  if  it  is  all  the  same  to  You,  give  us  more 
light  and  a  little  less  noise." 
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The  Power  of  the  Negative 


By  DOUGLAS  L.  WILSON 

Now  that  Steven  Spielberg's  new  film,  "Lincoln,"  has  sparked  extraordinary  interest  in  Abraham 
Lincoln  as  a  behind-the-scenes  persuader,  it  may  be  a  good  time  to  take  a  look  at  an  aspect  of  his 
most  persuasive  wTiting.  In  \irtually  all  the  most  memorable  passages  of  Lincoln's  writings,  there  is 
a  feature  that  plays  a  critical  role— namely,  the  rhetorical  use  of  the  negative.  This  is  not  to  say  that 
Lincoln  was  a  naysayer  or  negative  thinker,  but  rather  that  he  demonstrated  an  acute 
understanding  of  the  power  of  negation  in  language  and  was  unusually  adept  at  putting  that  force  to 
use. 

Philosopher  and  literary  critic  Kenneth  Burke  argues  that  the  negative  is  intimately  connected  to 
our  sense  of  moralit>',  if  not  actually  responsible  for  it.  Law,  ethics  and  religion,  he  contends,  are  all 
built  around  the  "thou-shalt-nots."  This  is  one  way  of  accounting  for  the  power  that  the  negative  has 
in  language  and  human  affairs. 

It  is  this  power  that  Lincoln  tapped  into.  As  with 
Shakespeare  and  Emily  Dickinson,  both  of  whom  had  a 
comparable  gift,  this  may  be  an  aspect  of  Lincoln's 
literar>'  genius,  but  it  may  also  owe  something  to  the  fact 
that  dogged  opposition  was  his  lot  in  the  major  poUtical 
struggles  of  his  life:  Jacksonian  political  rule,  the 
hegemony  of  the  Democratic  Part>%  the  Mexican  War,  the 
repeal  of  the  Missouri  Compromise,  the  Kansas- 
Nebraska  Act,  the  Dred  Scott  Decision,  the  expansion  of 
slavery,  and  the  dissolution  of  the  Union. 

It  must  also  be  acknowledged  that  slavery,  the 
predominating  factor  in  Lincoln's  political  struggles,  was 
no  ordinar>'  problem  and,  because  of  its  moral 
dimension,  elevated  the  passions  on  all  sides.  Notably 
reserved  and  self-possessed,  Lincoln  admitted  that  the 
prospect  of  the  extension  of  slavery  into  the  free 
territories  in  1854  "aroused  him  as  he  had  never  been 
before."  From  that  point  on,  almost  all  of  Lincoln's 
rhetorical  efforts  were  in  the  service  of  resisting  both  the 
expansion  of  slavery  and  the  destruction  of  the  Union,  a 
resistance  which  gave  his  negative  constructions  a  moral 


Corbis 


Dogged  opposition  was  Lincoln's  lot  In  the 
political  struggles  of  his  life. 
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focus.  "If  slavery  is  not  wrong,"  he  famously  wrote,  "nothing  is  wrong." 

For  some  examples  of  the  ways  that  Lincoln  makes  rhetorical  use  of  the  negative,  the  antithesis  is  a 
good  place  to  start.  To  address  the  all-important  issue  of  public  opinion  in  a  democracy,  he  first 
crafted  on  paper  and  then  proclaimed  in  the  first  of  his  1858  debates  with  Stephen  A.  Douglas: 
"With  pubUc  sentiment,  nothing  can  fail;  without  it  nothing  can  succeed."  In  his  closing  speech  in 
the  1858  campaign,  he  summarized  the  constitutional  stance  his  opponent  had  worked  so  hard  to 
distort:  "The  legal  rights  of  the  Southern  people  to  reclaim  their  fugitives  I  have  constantly 
admitted.  The  legal  right  of  Congress  to  interfere  with  their  institutions  in  the  states,  I  have 
constantly  denied."  In  writing  down  a  concise  version  of  his  extemporaneous  Springfield  Farewell 
Address  after  delivery,  he  wrote:  "Without  the  assistance  of  that  Divine  Being,  who  ever  attended 
him  [Washington],  I  cannot  succeed.  With  that  assistance  I  cannot  fail."  In  speaking  forcefully  to 
Southern  dissidents  at  the  conclusion  of  his  first  inaugural,  he  said:  "You  have  no  oath  registered  in 
Heaven  to  destroy  the  government,  while  I  shall  have  the  most  solemn  one  to  'preserve,  protect,  and 
defend'  it." 

With  antithesis,  the  negative  is  often,  if  not  invariably,  the  fulcrum  upon  which  the  expression 
turns,  but  the  danger  is  that  such  a  device  readily  calls  attention  to  itself,  which  can  cheapen  the 
effect.  Remarkably,  Lincoln's  antitheses  rarely  fall  into  this  category,  perhaps  in  part  because  of  the 
plainness  of  his  language. 

Negation  is  often  employed  to  emphasize  restraint— what  is  not  claimed,  or  not  to  be  done.  When 
he  spoke  of  his  presidential  oath  in  his  public  letter  to  Albert  G.  Hodges,  he  said:  "It  was  in  the  oath 
I  took  that  I  would,  to  the  best  of  my  ability,  preserve,  protect,  and  defend  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States.  I  could  not  take  the  office  without  taking  the  oath.  Nor  was  it  my  view  that  I  might 
take  an  oath  to  get  power,  and  break  the  oath  in  using  that  power."  In  this  letter,  he  was  at  pains  to 
present  in  detail  the  numerous  provocations  he  had  addressed  with  restraint  in  the  matter  of 
emancipation.  And  this  is  the  letter  that  climaxes  with  the  riveting  line,  "I  claim  not  to  have 
controlled  events,  but  confess  plainly  that  events  have  controlled  me." 

But  the  rhetorical  force  of  the  negative  in  Lincoln's  writing  is  by  no  means  restricted  to  the 
expression  of  restraint.  One  of  his  most  fervid  lines— "Fellow-citizens,  we  cannot  escape  history"  — 
was  offered  as  a  call  to  action.  The  Gettysburg  Address,  the  work  that  makes  the  most  brilliant 
rhetorical  use  of  the  negative,  was  also  something  of  a  rallying  cry.  Its  opening  sentences  proceed 
logically  toward  a  pivot  point:  This  is  who  we  are,  this  is  what  has  happened,  this  is  why  we  are 
here,  and  this  is  all  very  well,  but ....  That  pivotal  "but"  prepares  the  way  for  the  most  powerful 
anaphora  in  all  of  American  letters:  "We  can  not  dedicate— we  can  not  consecrate— we  can  not 
hallow— this  ground."  These  three  parallel  denials  are,  in  effect,  implacable  affirmations.  Their  force 
as  affirmations  is  partly  due  to  the  rhythm  and  symmetry  of  these  artful  repetitions,  but  also  to 
their  being  framed  in  the  negative.  Nor  is  this  the  speech's  only  notable  use  of  the  negative  to 
energize  its  affirmations:  "The  world  will  little  note,  nor  long  remember  what  we  say  here,  but  it  can 
never  forget  what  they  did  here." 

It  is,  in  this  context,  quite  notable  that  the  final  and  most  far-reaching  affirmation  of  all  is  rendered 
in  the  negative:  "that  government  of  the  people,  by  the  people,  for  the  people,  shah  not  perish  from 
the  earth." 

In  his  last  great  speech,  the  Second  Inaugural,  Lincoln  skillfully  borrowed  a  famous  biblical  use  of 
the  negative  to  build  onto  it:  "but  let  us  judge  not  that  we  be  not  judged.  The  prayers  of  both  could 
not  be  answered;  that  of  neither  has  been  answered  fully."  Finally,  there  is,  perhaps,  no  better 
example  of  what  we  have  been  discussing  than  the  phrase  that  captures  the  spirit  of  the  president's 
message  in  four  words:  "With  malice  toward  none." 
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With  Lincoln's  special  affinity  for  the  rhetorical  use  of  the  negative,  it  is  little  wonder  that  he 
continues  to  be  credited  with  this  much-disputed  saying:  "You  can  fool  some  of  the  people  all  of  the 
time,  and  all  of  the  people  some  of  the  time,  but  you  can't  fool  all  of  the  people  all  of  the  time." 

Mr.  Wilson  is  co-director  of  the  Lincoln  Studies  Center  at  Knox  College  and  author  of  "Lincoln's 
Sword:  The  Presidency  and  the  Power  of  Words."  This  essay  is  adapted  from  an  article  scheduled 
to  appear  in  the  forthcoming  issue  of  the  Journal  of  the  Abraham  Lincoln  Association. 

A  versioTi  of  this  article  appeared  January  16,  2013,  on  page  D5  in  the  U.S.  edition  of  The  Wall 
Street  Journal,  with  the  headline:  The  Power  of  the  Negative. 
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LINCOLN'S  STYLE. 


I 


THE  style  of  Abraham  Lincoln  ia 
on  its  way  to  recognition  as 
classic,  that  is  to,  say,  a  style 
which  the  great  ^body  of  readers 
feel  to  be  supremely  good  in  a  way  of 
its  own.  It  will  not  (juite  do  to  say 
that  the  recognition  has  been  attained, 
for  threescore  years  are  hardly  enough 
J.  to  supply  the  test  that  has  set  the 
seal,  for  example,  on  the  King  Jamea 
version  of  the  Bible,  on  Burke  as  on 
Swift,  on  Johnson  as  on  Goldsmiili. 
But  the  most  exacting  reader  cannot  ; 
fail  to  feel  in  certain  passages  of  L,in- 
coln  the  appeal  to  the  deep  and  last- 
ing and  general  sense  of  joy  in  great 
utterance,  which  is  the  secret  of  long 
survival. 

How  did  this  man  of  obscure  birth, 
of  unschooled  youth,  of  unlettered  as- 
sociates, gain  and  train  the  gift  be- 
stowed on  but  few  in  any  century? 
That  is  the  unanswerable  query,  the  un- 
solvable  riddle,  which  the  student  of 
letters  cannot  help  setting  himself.  We 
know  fairly  well  what  books  he  read  in 
his  ,  childhood  and  young  manhood. 
There  was  first  the  Bible,  and  with  it 
John  Bunyan  and  Aesop's  Fables. 
Later  came  Burns  and  Shakespeare, 
and,  when  he  was  19,  Cooper's  novels. 
Euclid,  and,  still  a  little  later,  a  few 
l3.w  books.  There  is  range  enough 
here,  surely,  but  no  modern  instructor 
in  English  literature  would  venture  to 
limit  a  class  to  these  dozen  volumes. 
If  he  could  make  his  class  use  them  as 
Lincoln  used  them  it  might  not  be  a 
bad  plan. 

These  books  entered  into  the  very 
fibre  and  substance  of  young  Lincoln's 
mind.  They  were  its  sole  food.  When 
one  thinks  of  it,  neither  the  kind  nor 
the- amount  can  be  regarded  as  inade- 
quate. They  offered— at  least  the 
Bible  and  the  two  poets  did— the  great- 
est thought  in  the  form  most  fit,  that 
the  language  affords.     Their  appeal  to 


ariy  mind  that  cuir)  resppnd  to  it,,is  pro- 
found and'  Its  scope  is  vast.     If  con- 
sciously  or  unoj<isciously  accepted   as 
models  or  standards  there  is  no  bound 
to  the  influenc^_jhey   can   exert.     And 
■We  liiust  not  fprget  the  nature  and  the 
temper  of  the  mind   to  which,   in  Lin- 
coln's    case,    that    influence    was     ad- 
dressed, the  hunger  with  which  the  food 
was    sought,    the    manner    in    which    It 
was  assimilated.     He  had,  what  is  not 
uncommon,    a    "  passion    for    reading." 
He   had   also,    what   Is   rare,   a  passion 
for    mastering    what    he    read.      Every- 
thing  he   cared    for   he   vyould   go   over 
and  over,  copying  it  out,  committing  it 
to  memory,  reading  it  aloud,  and  recit- 
ing it  repeatedly  to  himself  or  to  such 
audience  as  he  could  get.    In  every  pos- 
sible fashion  he  would  use  it,  not,  'ap- 
parently, in  vanity,  but  with  an  unrest- 
ing eagerness   to   make   it  his  own,   to 
get  from  it  all  he  could.     First  and  last 
he  searched  aad   tested  his  reading  to 
make  it  clear  to  himself,  to  see  if  he 
could  .make  it  clear  to  others,  particu- 
larly  if  it   lent   Itself   to   argument  or 
demonstration. 

These    practices    give    us    some    light 
on  his  later  successes  in  debate  and  m 
I  public   utterance.     They  do  not  go  far 
I  in    explaining    the    beauty — tender,    ra- 
I  Giant,    solemn,    heart    wringing — of   the 
I  Gett:'sburg  address  and   of  his   inaug- 
i  ural.     Here  we  must  recall  that,   with 
his  marvelous  bent  toward  lucidity  and 
I  reason,  he  was  a  man  of  deep  emotion, 
I  of  a  wondering  and  imaginative  habit, 
reverent    to   the   verge   of   superstitiop. 
His    heart    was    full    of    all-embracing, 
spontaneous,      longing      affection.      He 
nearly    lost    his   mind   in    the   agony   of 
self-reproach  over  a  lover's  quarrel  with 
his  future  wife.    The  sufferings  of  "  his 
boys  "    in    the   army    were   a    continual 
torment  to  him.     To  this  side  .of  his  na- 
tuie  the  Bible  and  the  poets  addressed 
themselves.      His    mind    was    saturated 
with    them.      He    rarely    quoted    them, 
but    iheir    language    flowed    habitually 
from  his  lips.     I'here  are  numerous  pas- 
sages in  which  this  fact  is  to  be  noted. 
Theio    are    many    others    in    which    the 
indefinable,   unmistakable   spirit  of  the 
Bible  and  the  ;;oets  is  felt. 

All  this  is  deeply  interesting.  It  does 
not  answer  the  query  with  which  we 
set  out.  The  gift  remain.s  unexplain- 
able,  as  does  that  of  all  utterance  tliat 
lives  and  enters  into  the  life  of  the 
!  race.  It  is  nature's  way  of  transmit- 
ting and  perpetuating  what  is  finest 
and  mo.st  tiue  in   the  souls  of  her  best 


COI.CtEU 


Lincoln's  Self-Training. 

The  followiug  account  of  Ahrahani 
I.iiH-iiln'.s  early  strnufrle  for  maMcry 
of  thoiij^'liL.  told  iu  his  own  lan;;na.t,''c. 
may  be  of  u.se  to  many  young  ijcoplc. 
It  gives  the  secret  of  the  power  of  his 
sinijile  style.  In  ISUO  Mr.  Lincoln  de- 
liviTiil  a  campaign  address  iu  Nor- 
wich, Conn.  Tlie  Itev.  John  Guliver, 
late  of  AndoTer  Seniiuary,  said  that 
he  learned  niore  of  tlie  arr  of  puMie 
speaicinu-  in  liNteiiinLC  In  lli:il  speecli 
than  lie  could  have  learned  from  a 
whole  course  of  lectures  on  rhetoric. 
He  was  so  much  interested  iu  the 
masterly  address  that  he  aslced  :Mr. 
T.incnlii  wliere  lie  was  iHlnc.-ni'd.  A\'- 
give  the  reply  in  Mr.  Lincoln's  own 
words: 

^^'ell,  as  to  education,  the  newspa- 
pers are  correct.  I  never  went  to 
school  more  than  six  months  in  my 
life.  I  can  say  this,  that  among  my 
earliest  recollections  I  remember  how, 
when  a  mere  child,  I  used  to  get  ir- 
ritated when  anybody  talked  to  me 
iu  a  way  I  could  uot  uudersiaud.  1 
do  not  iliinlc  I  ever  got  angry  at  any- 
thing else  in  my  life;  but  that  alwayf 
disturlied  my  Lenij.ier,  aud  has  ever 
sinc-e.  . 

I  can  remember  going  to  my  little 
bedroom  after  hearing  the  nt'igliliors 
talk  of  an  evening  with  my  father. 
and  spending  no  small  part  of  the 
night  walking  up  and  down  and  try- 
ing to  make  out  the  exact  mean- 
ing of  their,  to  me,  dark  sayings. 

I  could  uot  sleep,  although  I  tried 
to.  when  I  got  on  a  hunt  for  an  idea, 
until  I  had  caught  it;  and  when  1 
thought  I  had  got  it,  I  was  not  satis- 
tied  until  I  had  repeated  it  over  aud 
over;  until  I  had  put  it  in  language 
plain  enough,  as  I  thought,  for  any 
boy  I  kuew  to  comprehend.  This  was 
a  kind  of  passion  for  me,  aud  it  has 
stuck  by  me;  for  I  am  never  easy 
now,  when  lam  haudling  a  thought, 
till  I  have  bounded  it  north  and 
bounded  it  south,  aud  bounded  it  east 
aud  bounded  it  west. 


ORATORS  AND  ORATIONS 


The  Art  of  Eloquence    Is   Vigor- 
ously Nourished. 


VOICES  OF  PAST  AND  PRESENT. 


Curious  Facts  In  ConnecUon  with  Some 

Famous  Convention 

Orators, 


Americans,  while  not  an  emotional  people,  are 
as  susceptible  to  the  art  of  eloquence  as  the 
ancient  Greeks.  Thoreau  coldly  remarks  that 
"what  is  called  eloquence  in  the  forum  is  com- 
monly found  to  be  rhetoric  in  the  study."  This 
will  hardly  answer  for  the  gift  that  welled  up  in 
the  tawny  throat  of  the  aborigines  from  the 
stormy  days  of  King  Phillip  down  to  the  time 
Then  the  crafty  Pontiac  played  with    the    fatal 
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ILLINOIS. 

belt  of  wampum,  whose  turning  was  to  drive  the 
white  man  forever  from  the  West. 

The  ringing  voices  of  Fox  and  Burke  and 
Pitt  echoing  in  England  in  the  century  past 
Bwept  over  the  ocean  to  unwittingly 
inspire  the  revolutionary  patriots  witli  zeal  to 
complete  the  conquest  of  a  new  world,  that 
should  forever  remam  a  stranger  to  the  scepter. 
In  the  dawning  light  of  a  new  era  up  rose  an 
Adams,  an  Am^s,  and  a  Patrick  Henry,  and  a 
line  of  others  to  kindle  the  new  glory  of  old 
Demosthenes. 

Daniel  Webster,  Henry  Clay,  the  vanquished 
Haines  and  Soule  of  Louisiana  upheld  the  art  for 
another  generation.  Tnea  came  troubbd  times, 
when  Yancey,  Davis,  S  ephens,  and  Toombs  spoke 
■for  the  cause  of  theSjuth;  wlien  the  Northern 
gibtuts  in  debat;9  wero  Cuarles  Sumner,  Tom. 
Corwin,  William  H.  Sew.irJ,  John  P.  Hale,  Bur- 
liugaine,  Jostiua  R.  Giddlngs,  Her.ry  Winter 
Davis,  and  Gerrit  Smith;  and  William  Lloyd 
Garrison,  Henry  Ward  Beecher  and 
the  silver  tongued  Wendell  Phillips  flamed 
through  the  land  like  meteors  in 
the  (.ause  of  freedom.  The  martyred  Lincoln, 
the  dead  Gartield  and  the  host  of  o'.hers  who  are 
marching  on  in  glory,  hive  left  the  impress  of 
their  eloquencj  on  the  time  in  tints  that  will 
never  ladj.  Indeed  it  seems  in  glancing  at  the 
brief  history  of  a  century,  that  American  soil  had 
been  [irohtic  in  harb jrini^  oratory,  and  th  it  its 
birt'i  was  coutempuianeous  with  freedom  and  i 
indepeudeuc.'. 


The  succv;bs  ur  fail.u'O  of  candidatjs  in  securin? 
nommation  in  any  National  convention,  it  might 
appear,  have  been  influenced  by  the  speeches 
that  have  plactd  their  name's  in  tha  list  for  bal- 
lot, yet  strange  to  say  thj  uiajjricy  of  the  most 
striking  oratorical  ettorts  since  1876  have 
been         made         on         behalf  of        those 

who  failed  to  secure  the  leadership 
of  ttieir  parlies.  In  Cincinnati  in  1876  Inger:<oll 
made  the  ineinurible  speech  nominatin  :  Blaine. 
In  18S0  Fry  championed  the  cause  oE  this  intel- 
lectual gian:.  while  Garfield  battled  for  Senator 
Sherman,  and  Koicoo  Coukling  spoke  for  Giant. 
The  only  feature  of  interes:  in  the  recant  Demo- 
cratic National  Convention  in  this  city  was 
Bourke  Cockran's  harmless  rapier  thrusts  in  the 
adipose  of  Cleveland.  Pied  C.  Dayton,  an  old 
newspaper  man,  writes  interestingly  :  "'I  was  a 
mere  lad  when,  for  the  first  and  last  time,  I  saw 
Stephen  A.  Douglas.  He  was  then  making  his 
famous  campaign  against  Abraham  Lincoln,  and 
the  sp?ech  I  heard  was  delivered  at  Chi- 
cago in  the  presence  of  at  least  15,000  people. 
The.  orator  threw  his  head  back,  inflated  his 
mighty  lungs  to  their  full  capacity  and  t  ilked 
slowly.  As  a  consequence,  every  word  reached 
the  ears  of  the  mos;  distant  listener  in  solemn, 
stately  cadence,  forceful  with  dignity  and  power. 
Taen  followed  the  immortal  'Rail  Splitter,'  a 
contrast  in  every  way  to  the 'Little  Giant.'  His 
tall,  ungainly  form,  his  mournful  face  and 
cavernous  eyes  attracted  attention  where  the  solid 
frame  and  Roman  massiveness  of  his  competitor 
had  demanded  deference.  Douglas'  voice  had 
roared  forth  like  the  boom  of  minute  guns;  that 
of  Lincoln  seemed  as  mellow  as  the  sweet  and 
silvery  tones  of  a  bugle  call,  and  each  in  turn 
moved  the  vast  audience  by  the  magic  of  his 
genius. 


Voice  of  Abe  Lincoln 

All  disputes  and  arguments,  pro 
and  con,  as  to  the  quality  and  style 
of  voice  Abraham  Lincoln  possessed 
can  now  be  ended,  according  to  the 
Chicago  Tribune  of  March  11,  1861. 

On  that  date,  the  Tribune  printed 
the  following  article: 

"His  voice  was  as  soft  and  sym- 
pathetic as  a  girl's.  Altho  not  lifted 
above  the  tone  of  average  conver- 
sation, it  was  distinctly  audible 
thruout  the  entire  hall.  When  after 
avowing  his  devotion  to  peace  and 
conciliation,  he  said,  'But  yet  I  fear 
we  shall  have  to  put  the  foot  down 
firmly,'  he  spoke  with  deliberation 
and  with  a  subdued  intensity  of  tone, 
lifted  his  foot  lightly,  and  pressed  it 
with  a  quick  but  not  violent  gesture 
upon  the  floor.  He  evidently  meant 
it.  The  hall  rang  long  and  loud  with 
acclamations.  It  was  some  min- 
utes before  Mr.  Lincoln  was  able  to 
proceed  ...  I  have  never  seen  an 
assemblage  more  thoroly  captivated 
and  entranced  by  a  speaker  than 
were  his  listeners  yesterday  by  the 
grim  and  stalwart  lUinoisan." 


THE  TERSENESS  OF  LINCOLN 

Strangely,  while  quotiii"'  the  si  vino...  i 
wr.t,„g«  of  Lnu-ol.!  these  peri  '^  ."^o 
have    overlooked    the    Gett  vsln  -t  t'' 

wnttenontln^baekoruliJJi^:'    fth^S;^ 
that  wa.s  taking  him  to  Gettv.sbur     t,      ' 
liver  the  orat  on   dedieHti,.rr  w   >       '^ 
nark     Thn  ..^   "' "'^"'^"tnifr  ii  as  a  national 
park.     J  he  .spoeeli  contained  liot  more  tinin 

that  eftort  lia.s  rarely  if  ..yer  he,.,,  ..        1 1   j 
and  has  never  been  Jelip:;d:      C  H^^  ho    ^ 
were  on  the  train  Mith  the  ,nvat  fh'^        1 
the  masses,  said  that  he  wrote  on  th(   le  tor 
supported  by  ins  knee,  and   that     e     ever 


referred  to  it  while  speaking.     It  was  im- 
mediately  given   a  world-wide    eii-eulation. 

Abraham  Lincoln  liad  the  natural  faculty, 
that  seemed  not  to  need  cuitivation,  of  never 
saying  too  much.  His  friends  often  Avould 
have  him  say  more,  but  he  had  that  rare  gift 
of  prophecy  that  taught  him  wlioji  to  keep 
his  lips  closed  and  his  pen  from  paper. 
Lincoln  never  allowed  political  expediency 
1o  make  him  do  or  say  what  he  felt  in  his 
heart  was  not  the  best  for  his  country. 

In  his  memorable  debate  Avith  Douglas 
when  both  were  running  for  Congress,  he 
determined  on  asking  Douglas  a  question 
that  his  fi'iends  importuned  him  in  vain  to 
refraip  from  asking,  on  the  ground  that  it 
meant  his  defeat.  It  did  defeat  him,  but 
elected  him  to  the  presidency  later.  Lincoln 
knew  he  was  right  and  his  probab-le  defeat 
was  not  to  be  taken  into  consideration. 

Illustrating  what  commantl  he  had  over 
his  utterances,  when  notified  of  his  nomina- 
tion for  president  in  1860,  he  was  calleil 
upon  by  friends,  who  demanded  a  speech. 
Standing  in  his  own  doorway  he  replied  : 

"The  time  comes  uj^on  every  man  when 
it  is  best  to  keep  his  lips  closed.     That  tim 
has  come  to  me." 


Cliristian  Science    ioiiitcn' 


••  Lincoln's  Language 

Where  did  Lincoln  get  his  language? 
From  the  Bible,  Bunyan's  "Pilgrim's 
Progress,"  ",Esop's  Fables,"  DeFoe'.s 
"Robinson  Crusoe,"  the  Declaration  of 
Independence,  Blackstone,  and  last 
but  not  least,  the  dictionary  that  he 
used  and  studied  continually.  These 
gave  him  models  or  types  of  simple, 
pure   and   powerful   English. 

He  followed  the  advice  of  the  poet 
who  wrote: 

"And  don't  confound  the  language  of 
the  nation 
With  long-tailed  words  in  osity  ^nd 
ation." 

Lincoln's  words  were  simple,  short 
and  strong.  They  were  straight- 
forward and  hence  free  from  doubt. 
You  always  knew  that  he  meant  what 
he  said.  His  great  aim  was  simple 
speech,  as  he  himself  said: 

"I  could  not  sleep  though  I  tried  to 
when  I  got  on  such  a  hunt  for  an 
idea  until  I  had  caught  it;  and  when 
I  thought  I  had  got  it  I  was  not  satis- 
fied until  I  had  repeated  it  over  and 
over  again  until  I  had  put  it  into 
language  plain  enough,  as  I  thought, 
for  any  boy  I  knew  to  comprehend." 

From  these,  books  and  also  later 
from  Burns  and  Shakespeare,  he 
picked  out  the  strong,  striking  pas- 
sages and  repeated  them  again  and 
again,  and  then  he  would  take  the 
sentiment  and  put  it  in  simple  speech. 
This  he  did  upon  logs  and  barks, 
shingles  and  shovels,  with  a  piece  of 
charcoal,  with  quills  and  pokeberry 
juice  on  scraps  of  paper,  and  finally, 
when  he  had  put  his  idea  in  plain, 
pointed  phrase,  he  would  copy  It  in  hia 
scrap-book  to  preserve  it  for  future 
use. 

Mentor  Graham  has  well  said  what 
many  of  his  biographers  have  referred 
to  in  Lincoln's  study  of  language: 
"I  have  known  him  to  study  for  hours 
the  best  way  of  three  to  express  an 
idea."  Just  so  did  he  study  and  mas- 
ter the  English  language  in  the  prep- 
aration of  all  his  compositions.  ... 

His  biographers  have  written  as 
follows : 

N'icolay  and  Hay  say:  ."Nothing 
would  have  amazed  Mr.  Lincoln  more 
than  to  hear  himself  called  a  man 
of  letters;  but  this  age  has  produced 
few  greater  writers.  Emerson  ranks 
him  with  ^sop;  Montalenfbert  com- j 
mends  his  style  as  a  model  tori 
princes."  '    i 

Curtis  says:  "He  used  the  simplest 
words  in  the  language,  but  they 
stren^hened  every  case  he  stated,  and 
no  fact  or  anecdote  or  argument  ever 


,  lost  force  or  effect  from  bis  style  of 
I  presentation." 

I     Holland  says:    "He  had  been  from 
;  childhood  in  the  habit  of  putting  his 
thoughts    into    language.      He    wrote 
much,   and   to   this    fact    is   doubtless 
owing  his  clearness  of  statement    He 
could  state  with  great  exactness  any 
fact   within  the   range   of  his   knowl- 
'  edge.     His  knowledge  was  not  great, 
i  nor  his  vocabulary  rich,  but  he  could 
':  State   the   details   of   one    by  the   use 
I  of    the    other    with    a    precision    that 
!  Daniel  Webster  neyer  surpassed."  .  .  . 
I      His  boyhood  compositions  on  "Tem- 
[  perance,"    "Cruelty  to   Animals,"   and 
j  "American   Government,"  which  were 
written  at   an  early  age  for  his  own 
discipline  and  education,   were   great 
factors    in    producing   the    Gettysburg 
Address.     So  were  his  humble  efforts 
as  a  boy  in  speaking  to  the  trees  of 
the   forest,   to   the  boys   and   girls  of 
his  neighborhood,  to  the  literary  socie- 
ties and  d€bating  clubs  and  lyceums, 
each   time   doing   a   little   better   than 
he  had  done  the  time  before.  .  .  .  His 
language   Is   as    pnre   and   persuasive 
as  his  logic  is  plain  and  powerful,  and 
they   are   almost   inaeparaible   by   any 
analysis  of  his  speeches  or  papers. — 
R,  M.  Wanamaker,  in  "The  Voice  of 
Lincoln."  ,  ,      .;.,^ 
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Lincoln  the  Orator. 


A  Purpose  for  Everj'  Spntence  in  the  | 
Gettysburg  Addro&s.  ! 

To  The  New  Yohk  Hbrald  :  GoldwUi  I 
Smith  is  reported  to  have  said  that  Lln- 
/■oln's  Gettj'sburg  speech  is  marred  by 
"one  flat  phrase,"  and  Henry  E.  Davi.s, 
writing-  to  The  Naw  York  Heuald, 
points  out  as  the  offeiidar  the  sentence- 
not  phratte — "It  Is  altogother  fitting  and 
proper  that  we  should  do   this." 

I  think  it  is  demonstrable  that  both 
Pi-ot'essor  Smith  and  Mr.  Davis  are  niia- 
taken.  Their  error  arises  fi-om  the  fact 
that  they  forget  to  bear  in  mind  the 
necoyaary  dllTcrenoes  between  pi'int  and 
oratory.  They  and  wo  h.tive  that  speech 
only  in  print ;  but  when  Mr.  Lincoln 
constructed  it  and,  according  to  tradi- 
tion, wrote  it  on  tlie  bacli  of  an  envelope 
he  happened  to  have  in  liij  pocliet,  he 
was  preparing'  It  for  outdoor  oratory, 
and  he  delivered  it  as  an  oi-ator. 

When  a  peraon  writes  for  print,  if  only 
he  fully  expresaoa  liis  moaning'  he  may 
bo  as  terse  as  he  pleases,  usually  the 
more  so  the  better;  for  every  render 
may  choose  his  own  gak,  and  If,  like 
Snug  the  joiner,  he  is..,"s!ow.  of  study," 
he  may  read  with  correspondhis  slow- 
ness. But  a  speaker's  auditors  must 
comprehend  every  sentence  and  the  rela- 
tions of  the  sentences  to  one  another  as 
the  address  proceeds.  The  ."jpeakor  must 
not  throw  out  his  Ideas  too  rapidly  for 
tlie  slow  thinkers,  and  outdoor  speakini.;' 
requires  special  deliberatencss.  No  man 
can  be  an  ofL'ecti'/e  orator  unless  he  ha- 
bitually observes  this,  and  Lincoln  was 
a   most   effective    orator. 

The  sentence  that  is  condemned  comes 
between    the    reminder   that   he   and   his  i 
hearers  are  met  to  dedicate  that  ground  i 
and  the  following  eloquent  passage,  "but ' 
In   a  larger   sense   we  cannot   dedicate,"  | 
&c.    If  the  sentence  objected  to  had  been  j 
omitted  It  would  probably  seem  to  many 
of    his    auditors    that    he    'n-as    di;jposod 
to  belittle   what   they   were   then   doing. 
By    thrawlng-   in   that  sentence    he   fore- 
tepded    that    apprehension    and    thereby 
probably  g'ave  some  of  them  a  c^sait'ort- 
ing  assurance.    He  was  exactly  rii;ht.  So 
in   his   opening  sentence   he   might   have 
said    "eighty-seven    years    ago."      Some 
would  have  caught  and  remembered  tlie 
figures,  and  some  would  not.    But  "four- 
score and  seven"  could  not  be  misunder- 
stood   or   forgotten. 

The  closing  lines  of  the  speech  pre- 
.stut  another  example  of  this.  Oi"  course 
everybody  knows,  or  will  know  if  be 
thinks  for  a  second  or  two,  that  all 
government  governs  iDSaple.  But  the 
orator,  in  remindlug'  his  hearers  of  that, 
completes  Uie  tacit  argument,  'wliich 
is  thls':  as  all  govornmeat  governs  the 
people,  therefore  it  should  be  ordered 
and  administered  by  the  people  for  their 
own  benefit  and  happiness.  Tlila  pas- 
sage is  usually  read  erroneou.sly  v/ith 
equal  emphasis  on  all  three  of  the  prep- 
o,"itions.  Recently  somo  one  has  called 
alieutlon  to  the  fact  that  the  lirst  ol 
the  three,  of,  should  not  be  enxphasized 
at  all.  There  has  been  al."50  some  dis- 
cussion as  to  the  proper  place  tor  em- 
phasis in  the  four  words  that  end  the 
speech.  My  opinion  is  that  they  should 
h'lve  an  even  solemn  emphasis  through- 
out, aa  it'  they  were  all  one  word. 

A.s  I  have  said,  wa  h;ive  this  classic 
speech  only  in  print,  and  the  schoolboys 
do  the  best  they  can  with  it.  But  we 
pught    to    do    better.       -  .,_  , 


Find  an  accomplished  orator,  one  who 
has  a  strong,  clear,  pleaslns^'  voice.  Let 
him  .study  the  speech  carel'ully  and  mi- 
nutely with  much  rehearsal.  Let  him 
:  then  speak  it  Into  tlio  receiver  cC  a  talk- 
ing machine.  Make  half  a,  du;:en  copies 
of  the  record  and  submit  them  for  crit- 
icism to  as  many  good  elocutionicts. 
When  their  best  suggestions  are  adopted 
lot  him  rehearse  again  and  put  it  into 
the  record  as  perfectly  as  possible.  Wc 
might  not  then  have  'iMr.  Lincoln's 
voice,  nor  perhaps  a  close  imitation  of 
it ;  but  we  should  have  a  masterly  ora- 
tion deliverabte  from  the  platform  at 
every  patriotic  meeting  and  at  -will  in 
thou.^ands  of  homes. 

vA^     tvV^  RossiTEr:  Johkson". 
Nkw  YoKic,  March  1. 
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•  American  eloquence  has  played  an  important  part  in  the  history  of  our  country. 
From  a  long  list  of  famous  speeches  The  Tribune  is  selecting  gems  of  American 
eloquence  which  are  to  be  presented  in  this,  the  Graphic  Section,  every  Sunday.  The 
content  of  these  speeches  is  important  both  historically  and  politically.  Men  and  boys 
.  learning  to  speak  in  public  xuill  find  in  them  helpful  lessons.  Speakers  and  writers 
can  learn  a  great  deal  from  studying  their  style.    This  is  the  sixth  of  the  series. 


ABRAHAM  LINCOLN,  as  an 
/\  orator,  had  the  ability 
"^  ^  when  he  chose  of  express- 
ing his  thoughts  with  unusual 
brevity.  His  celebrated  address 
delivered  on  the  Gettysburg  bat- 
tlefield, Nov.  19,  1863,  required 
only  two  minutes  in  the  presen- 
tation. His  farewell  address, 
spoken  to  his  neighbors  and 
friends  of  Springfield,  111.,  Feb. 
11,  1861,  was  even  briefer. 

Crowds  had  gathered  that 
February  day  at  the  dingy  little 
railroad  station  in  Springfield  to 
bid  good-by  to  Lincoln  on  his  de- 
parture for  Washington  to  as- 
sume the  presidency.  The  Pres- 
ident elect  and  his  family  left 
the  station  to  board  the  special 
train  that  was  waiting  for  them. 
Lincoln  entered  the  train  at  the 
front  end  of  the  rear  coach.  A 
moment  later  he  reappeared  on 
the  rear  platform  of  the  coach. 
In  a  voice  that  choiced  with  emo- 
tion, and  with  tears  filling  his 
eyes,  he  said: 

"My  friends:  No  one  not  in 
my  situation  can  appreciate  my 
feelings  of  sadness  at  this  part- 
ing. To  this  place  and  the  kind- 
ness of  these  people  I  owe  every- 
thing. Here  I  have  lived  a  quar- 
ter of  a  century  and  have  passed 
from  a  young  to  an  old  man. 
Here  my  children  have  been 
born,  and  one  is  burled.  I  now 
leave,    not    knowing    when    or 


ABRAHAM  LINCOLN 

whether  ever  I  may  return,  with 
a  task  before  me  greater  than 
that  which  rested  upon  Wash- 
ington. Without  the  assistance 
of  that  Divine  Being  who  ever 
attended  him  I  cannot  succeed. 
With  that  assistance  I  cannot 
fail.  Trusting  in  him,  who  can 
go  with  me  and  remain  with  you 
and  be  everywhere  for  good,  let 
me  confidently  hope  that  all  will 
yet  be  well.  To  his  care  com- 
mending you,  as  I  hope  in  your 


prayers  you  will  commend  me, 
I  bid  you  an  affectionate  fare- 
well." 


To  say  that  Lincoln  was  a 
master  of  oratorical  prose  is 
certainly  nothing  new.  And 
most  Americans  know  the  story 
of  Lincoln's  education:  that  he 
was  self-taught,  with  the  Bible 
and  Shakespeare  as  his  text- 
books. But  though  we  say  these 
things,  we  seldom  realize  their 
truth.  Nevertheless  nothing  is 
more  apparent  than  that  Lin- 
coln's speaking  style  was  greatly 
influenced  by  his  homemade  edu- 
cation. His  remarkable  combi- 
nation of  simplicity  of  language 
with  almost  poetic  rhythms 
would  be  impossible  to  a  man 
brought  up  on  a  diet  of  blood- 
and-thunder  hack  writing  of  the 
modern  variety. 

Read  this  speech  aloud.  No- 
tice the  brevity  and  readability 
of  the  sentences.  F eel  the 
rhythm  of  the  lines.  Observe 
especially  lines  like  this:  "Here 
/  have  lived  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury, and  have  passed  from  a 
young  to  an  old  man."  The 
movement  of  these  lines  con- 
tributes a  great  deal  to  the  ef- 
fectiveness of  the  speech. — Com- 
ment by  Martin  Maloney  of 
Northwestern  university  school 
of  speech. 


LINCOLN'S  DEBATES 
WITH  DOUGLAS  WITHOUT 
A  PARALLEL-- W.  J.  BRYAN 


Nebraskan  Delivers  Ad- 
dress at  Springfield,  111., 
on  "Lincoln,  the  Orator" 
—Elm  Planted  in  Court- 
house Yard. 

Springfield.  111.,  Feb.  12— Thousands 
of  persons  assembled  here  today  to  pay 
tribute  to  the  memory  of  Abraham 
Lincoln.  An  elm  was  planted  in  the 
courthouse  yard  where  the  body  of  the 
martyred  president  rested  in  state. 
William  Jennings  Bryan  was  among 
the  distinguished  guests  and  speakers. 
He  spoke  on  "Lincoln,  the  Orator,"  and 
said  in  part: 

Lincoln's  fame  as  a  statesman  and 
as  the  nation's  chief  executive  in  its 
most  crucial  period  has  so  overshad- 
owed his  fame  as  an  orator  that  his 
merits  as  a  public  speaker  have  nof 
been  sufficiently  emphasized.  When  it 
is  remembered  that  his  nomination  was 
directly  due  to  the  prominence  which 
he  won  upon  the  stump;  that  in  the 
most  remarkable  series  of  debates 
known  to  history  he  held  his  own 
against  one  of  the  most  brilliant  ora- 
tors America  has  produced;  and  that 
to  his  speeches,  more  than  to  the  argu- 
ments of  any  other  one  man,  or  in  fact, 
of  all  other  public  men  combined,  was 
due  tlie  success  of  his  party — when  all 
these  facts  are  borne  in  mind  it  will 
appear  plain,  even  to  the  casual  ob- 
server, that  too  little  attention  has 
been  given  to  the  extraordinary  power 
wliicli  he  exercised  as  a  speaker.  That 
liis  nomination  was  due  to  the  effect 
that  his  speeches  produced  cannot  be 
disputed.  When  he  began  his  fight 
against  slavery  in  1858  he  was  but  lit- 
tle   known    outside    of   the    counties    in  | 

which  he  attended  court.  It  is  true 
that  he  had  been  a  member  of  con- 
gress some  years  before,  but  at  that 
time  he  was  not  stirred  by  any  great 
emotion  or  connected  with  the  discus- 
sion of  any  Important  theme,  and  he 
made  but  little  Impression  upon  na- 
tional politics.  The  threatened  exten- 
sion of  slavery,  however,  aroused  him, 
and  with  a  cause  which  justified  his 
best  efforts  he  threw  hig  whole  soul 
into  the  fight.  The  debates  with  Doug- 
las have  never  had  a  parallel  in  this, 
or,  so  far  as  history  shows,  in  any 
other  country. 

In  engaging  in  this  contest  with 
Douglas  he  met  a  foeman  worthy  of 
his  steel,  for  Douglas  had  gained  a 
deserved  reputation  as  a  great  debater 
and  recognized  that  his  future  depend- 
ed upon  the  success  with  which  he  met 
the  attacks  of  Lincoln.  On  one  side 
an  institution  supported  by  history 
and  tradition  and  on  the  other  a  grow- 
ing sentiment  against  the  holding  of  a 
human  being  in  bondage — these  pre- 
sented a  supreme  issue.  Douglas  won 
the  senatorial  seat  for  which  the  two 
at  that  time  had  contested,  but  Lincoln 
won  a  larger  victory — he  helped  to 
I  moyld  the  sentiment  that  was  dividing 


parties  and  re-arranging  the  political 
map  of  the  country.  When  the  debates 
were  concluded,  everyone  recognized 
him  as  the  leader  of  the  cause  which 
he  had  espoused,  and  it  was  a  recogni- 
tion of  this  leadership  which  he  had 
secured  through  his  public  speeches 
that  enabled  him,  a  western  man,  to  be 
nominated  over  the  eastern  candidates 
— not  only  a  western  man,  but  a  man 
lacking  in  book  learning  and  the  polish 
of  the  schools.  No  other  American 
president  has  ever  so  clearly  owed  hia 
elevation  to  his  oratory.  Washington, 
Jefferson  and  Lincoln  and  Jackson,  the 
presidents  usually  mentioned  in  con- 
nection with  him,  were  all  poor  speak- 
ers. 

In  analyzing  Lincoln's  characteris- 
tics as  a  speaker  one  is  impressed  with 
the  completeness  of  his  equipment.  He 
possessed  the  two  things  that  are  ab- 
solutily  essential  to  effective  speaking 
— namely,  Information  and  earnestness. 
If  one  can  bo  called  dociuont  who 
knows  what  he  is  talking  about  and 
means  what  he  says — and  I  know  of 
no  better  definition  —  Lincoln's 
speeches  were  eloquent.  He  was  thor- 
oughly informed  upon  the  subject;  he 
was  prepared  to  meet  his  opponent  up- 
on the  general  proposition  discussed  or 
upon  any  deductions  which  could  be 
drawn  from  it.  There  was  no  unex- 
plored field  into  which  his  adversary 
could  lead  him;  he  had  carefully  ex- 
amined every  foot  of  the  ground  and 
was  not  afraid  of  pitfall  or  ambush, 
and,  what  was  equally  Important,  he 
spoke  from  his  own  heart  to  the  hearts 
of  those  who  listened. 


o. 
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IjINcoln's  faculty. 


His  Course  Was  JMavked  wifh  DlstTcetiiess  and 
Precision. 

Marquis  do  Ciiainbrim  ia  ScriOiier's  il/ago- 
zlne:  Any  one  heariuy  hina  express  l.ij  ideas  or  ■ 
think  aloud,  eitlior  upon  oaa  of  the  great  topics 
which  absorbed  hiin  or  on  an  incidental  (laes- 
tion,  was  not  lonjj  in  iindiutj  out  il:o  marvelous 
rectitudu  of  his  mind  nor  the  accuracy  oi  hia 
judgment. 

I  have  heard  him  give  hia  opinion  on  sttites- 
muu,  arjue  political  problems,  always  with  aa- 
toundiiig  precision  and  justness.  I  have  heard 
him  speak  of  a  woman  who  was  congidorod 
beautiful,  discuss  Iha  particular  character 
of  her  appearance,  distinguish  what  waa 
praiseworthy  from  what  was  open  to  oriticiata 
^all  that  with  tho  sagacity  of  an  artist. 
Lately  two  letters,  m  which  he  apeaiia  of 
Shakeii)3are,  and  in  particular  of  "Mac- 
beth,'' have  been  publi3h3d ;  his  judgment 
evinces  tbat  sort  of  delicacy  and  soundnoss  of 
tas'.o  tliat  would  honor  a  great  literary  critic.  Ha 
had  formed  himself  by  the  diHicult  and  powerful 
process  of  lonely  meditation.  During  his  rough 
and  humble  life  tie  had  constantly  with  him  two 
books  whicli  the  Western  settler  always  keeps  on 
one  of  the  shelves  of  his  liut — 'he  Bib'.e  and 
Shakespeare.  From  the  Bible  he  had  absorbed 
that  relifrious  color  in  which  he  was  pleased  to 
clothe  his  thoujjhts;  with  Shakespeare  ha  had 
learned  to  rellsct  on  (uan  and  passions.  In  cer- 
tain respects  one  can  question  whether  that  sort 
of  intellectual  culture  be  not  more  peaeUatiug 
than  any  other,  and  if  it  hs  not  more  particu- 
larly suited  in  the  development  of  a  gifted  mind 
to  preserve  its  native  orii^inality. 

Those  reibctions  miy  servo  to  explain  Mr, 
Lincoln's  t-.ilent  as  an  orator.  His  incisive  speech 
found  its  way  to  the  very  dcptln  of  the  soul ;  hia 
short  and  clear  sentences  would  cap'.ivatc  tiio  au- 
diences on  whicli  th?y  fell.  To  him  was  given  to 
s-!e  nearly  all  his  dehnitions  pass  into  d.iily  prov- 
erb. It  was  h3  who,  better  than  any  one,  stamped 
the  character  of  the  war  in  tho33  well  known 
woid-=,  spatvc-n  some  years  before  it  broke  out: 
"A  housj  divided  against  ils.'lf  can  not  stand; 
this  government  can  not  continue  to  exist  half 
free  and  half  slave." 
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Five    SI     Priies. 

About  th,e  year  1857,  Lincoln  and 
Douglas  were  debating  in  Illinois. 
At  Bloomington  a  farm  wagon  was 
used  as  the  platform,  in  the  public 
square.  Mr.  Douglas,  a  great  orator, 
opened,  and  spoke  with  great  force 
and  conviction.  During  his  address 
Mr.  Lincoln  sat  huddled  up  in  an 
old  kitchen  chair,  the  picture  of  de- 
spair, and  his  friends  thought  it 
would  be  impossible  for  him  to  meet 
such  a  strong  argument  as  Douglas 
had  given. 

When  Douglas  finished,  Lincoln 
arose  gradually,  stretclijng^  himself 
oyLfiP  the_installment_plan,  but  the 
fol]owihg~wdrds~rnstantly  changed 
the  whole  situation.  We've  trans- 
lated his  opening  paragraph  into 
p.  L.,  and  will  give  five  $1  prizes 
for  the  neatest  correct  renderings 
back  into  ordinary  Abe  Lincoln 
English: 

Enwhay  Iway  asway  away  oybay, 
l^way    ivedlay    inway    Angamonsay 
Ountycay   onway   ethay   Angamon- 
say Iverray.   Erethay  iedplay  atway 
atthay  imetay  onway   atthay  iver- 
ray anway  oldway  eamstay  oatbay, 
ethay   oilerbay   ofway   ichwhay   as- 
way   osay    allsmay    atthay    enwhay 
eythay     ewblay     ethay     istlewhay, 
ethay    addle^ay    eelwhay    ouldway 
otnay  ogay  oundray  andway  enwhay 
[  ethay     addlepay     eelwhay     entway 
5  oundray,  eythay  ouldcay  otnay  ow- 
^'blay   ethay   istlewhay.   Ymay   iend- 
f  fray  Ouglasday  emindsray  emay  of- 
way atthay  oldway  eamstay  oatbay 
Orfay   itway    is   evidentway    atthay 
enwhay  ehay  alkstay  ehay  an'tcay 
\  inkthay,  andway  enwhay  ehay  ink- 
I  sthay  ehay  an'tcay  alktay. 


LINCOLN  AND  UNDYING  ORATORY 

Eloquence  Still  Moves  Men  in  This  Presidential  Year, 
Though  It  Is  Not  the  Purple  Eloquence  of  Webster 


By  CHARLES  WILLIS  THOMPSON 

ONE  of  the  sayings  that  pass 
current  because  hardly  any- 
body takes  the  trouble  to 
think  whether  they  are  true 
or  not  is  that  the  days  of  ora- 
tory are  over.  Nowadays,  so  runs 
the  Babbitism,  eloquence  is  at  a  dis- 
count and  the  only  speech  that  can 
get  crver  is  one  packed  with  facts 
and  figures.  The  only  germ  of 
truth  in  all  this  is  that  the  style  of 
oratory  has  changed  in  the  last  sixty 
or  seventy  years,  as  styles  change  in 
other  things. 

Speakers  who  make  dry  speeches 
in  commonplace  style  and  filled  with 
nothing  but  facts  and  figxires  gen- 
erally do  so  because  they  can't  do 
anything  else,  and  their  type  is  as 
old  as  the  hills.  One  of  the  com- 
monest sayings  about  Gladstone  in 
illustration  of  his  oratorical  powers 
was  that  he  could  make  even  a 
speech  explaining  the  budget  elo- 
quent and  hold  his  audience  en- 
thralled. What  most  people  who 
quote  this  saying  ignore  is  that  the 
very  fact  that  such  a  thing '  could 
be  said  about  Gladstone  shows  that 
he  was  an  exception,  that  his  gift 
was  unusual,  and  that  the  general 
run  of  speeches  about  the  budget 
were  as  dry  as  dust. 

However,  we  need  not  confine  our- 
selves to  the  budget.  Justin  Mc- 
Carthy spent  a  large  part  of  his  life 
making  discriminating  studies  of 
English  public  men  in  the  nineteenth 
century,  and  taking  his  results  by 
and  large  the  inevitable  conclusion 
is  that  a  really  eloquent  man  was  as 
rare,  in  Lord  Melborne's  time  as  in 
Ramsay  MacDonald's. 

No  popular  delusion  is  without 
Some  grain  of  truth  to  be  found,  if 
one  searches  long  enough  in  the 
mass,  and  the  truth  underlying  the 
one  under  discussion  is  that  in  the 
early  nineteenth  century  turgidity 
was  a  fashionable  element  in  ora- 
tory. ,In  fact,  the  fashion  was  set 
in  the  late  eighteenth.  It  was 
deemed  necessary  for  an  orator  to  be 
unnatural,  and  the  true  greatness  of 
Da  ale)    Webstf-r    is    to    be    seen    In 


nothing  more  than  in  the  fact  that, 
turgid  as  he  was,  he  could  still  make 
himself  interesting  and  that  elo- 
quence forced  its  way  through  even 
his   purple   perorations. 

This  style  has  passed  away.  A 
similar  change  from  artificiality  to 
naturalness  is  noteworthy  on  the 
stage  in  the  same  period,  yet  no  one 
would  say  that  the  drama  is  out  of 
date.  Neither  is  oratory.  It  has  be- 
come simplified,  but  men  are  still 
greatly  moved  by  eloquent  words. 
Poetry  has  not  disappeared  merely 
because  heroic  verse  is  no  longer  in 
fashion. 

The  change  we  are  noting  came 
about  in  England  earlier  than  in  this 
country,  and  almost  the  first  Amer- 
ican to  set  the  new  fashion  was 
Abraham  Lincoln.  Though  bis  Get- 
tysburg address  is  the  utterance 
every  one  thinks  of  in  this  connec- 
tion, yet  nearly  everything  Lincoln 
wrote  or  said,  at  least  from  the  time 
when  he  became  the  Republican 
leader  in  Illinois  and  had  formed  his 
oratorical  style,  hsis  that  same  pure 
and  Attic  quality.  It  is  the  more  re- 
markable because  in  his  day  the 
Websterian  tradition  was  still  at  its 
height  and  purple  was  the  color. 
The  orator  of  the  day  at  Gettysburg 
was  Edward  Everett,  not  Lincoln; 
but  as  another  master  of  simple 
speech,  Robert  G.  IngersoU,  once 
said,  "The  incidental  words  of  Lin- 
coln will  never  be  forgotten :  the 
ponderous  oration  of  Everett  will 
never  be  read."  Perhaps  I  vary 
IngersoU 's  words  slightly,  since  I 
have  not  his  speech  by  me,  but 
about  the  essential  truth  of  what 
he  said  there  can  be  no  doubt  what- 
ever. 

The  new  fashion  thus  set  by  Lin- 
coln in  America  came  swiftly  into 
universal  favor  except  in  the  South. 
To  this  day  there  remains  something 
floral  about  the  speeches  of  that 
region.  In  literature  the  South 
learns  slowly,  as  is  shown,  for  ex- 
ample, by  the  fact  that  so  great  a 
man  as  Alexander  H.  Stephens  could 
voluntarily  rf^hoose  the  dialogue  form 
as  a  mediunt  of  expression  a  century 
after  it   had   been   abandoned   every- 


where else.  On  such  things  as  this 
that  true  Southerner,  Sidney  Lanier, 
commented  sadly,  and  Thoinas  Nel- 
son Page  with-  his  clear  and  pure 
style  supplied  an  appendix  to  Lanier 
without  formal  criticism. 

In  Congress  today  a  man  like 
Senator  Heflin  of  Alabama  appears 
as  a  survival  of  the  time  when,  no 
matter  how  poorly  furnished  a 
speaker's  skiill  might  be,  he  felt  it 
his  duty  to  lift  himself  up  by  his 
bootstraps  to  the  level  of  Webster, 
Hayne,  Foote  and  Patrick  Henry. 
Yet  Southerners  of  genius,  like  ex- 
Senator  John  Sharp  Williams,  have 
broken  away  from  the  old  tradition 
and  get  their  best  effects  by  using 
the  Northern  and  English  style. 

This  style  came  into  being  much 
earlier  than  is  usually  supposed,  but 
it  did  not  become  dry-as-dust,  as  the 
repeaters  of  the  common  legend 
would  have  you  believe.  In  the 
'70s  there  came  a  rage  for  in- 
terstate and  intercollegiate  debates, 
which  reached  its  height  in  the 
Middle  West  and  has  not  yet  spent 
its  force.  Somewhere  in  the  '90s 
a  volume  was  collected,  entitled 
"Winning  Orations,"  which  con- 
tained the  most  celebrated  of  these 
speeches.  Such  debates  were  great 
events;  they  were  part  of  that  mad 
fury  for  culture  which  character- 
ized that  period  and  has  been  too 
much  ridiculed,  and  often  attracted 
proportionately  as  much  attention 
as  a  big  baseball  match  would  now. 
The  judges  were  the  most  eminent 
men  in  the  surrounding  communi- 
ties, often  including  the  Governors 
of  the  embattled  States. 

Glancing  over  this  old  book,  one 
is  due  for  a  surprise  if  he  expects 
to  find  much  that  is  turgid  or  pom- 
pous in  its  oratory.  The  Lincoln 
leaven  was  working  even  then.  The 
style  is  not  exactly  severe,  but  it  is 
a  long  way  from  "Give  me  liberty 
or  give  me  death"  or  "Liberty  and 
Union,  now  and  forever,  one  and 
inseparable."  It  does  not  reach  the 
level  of  "Government  of  the  people, 
by  the  people  and  for  the  people 
shall  not  perish  from  the  earth,"  but 
it  at  least  strives  in   that  direction. 


Two  of  the  winners  in  these  con- 
tests were  Robert  M-.  La  Follette 
and  Albert  J.  Beveridge.  La  Fol- 
lette today  is  an  exception  in  the" 
fact  that  he  really  is  a  dry-as-dust 
speaker.  However,  he  was  forced 
to  become  one  by  the  peculiar  con- 
ditions in  which  for  many  years  he 
had  to  fight  to  gain  recognition  in 
Wisconsin.  That  State  was  corrupt 
and  ring  ruled,  and  its  corruption  and 
its  rings  had  been  denounced  over 
and  over  again  by  insincere  orators 
Until  the  people  had  become  callous. 
La  Follette  could  only  attract  your 
attention  by  abandoning  his  earlier 
inclinations  toward  eloquence,  as- 
suming a  harsh  voice  and  a  repellant 
personality,  and  slamming  home  sta- 
tistics for  four  hours  at  a  time  in 
any  back-counti-y  hall  he  could  hire. 
He  so  woke  the  people  up  that  he 
destroyed  the  Democratic  Party, 
which  not  long  before  had  been  pow- 
erful enough  to  put  a  .United  States 
Senator  in  the  seat  he  now  occupies, 
and  he  wrecked  the  Republican  ma- 
chine. It  is  natural  enough  that  he 
should  still  cling  to  the  hard  and 
practical  style  of  speechmaking  tbat 
put  him  where  he  is. 

Yet  La  Follette's  early  ambitions 
went  in  an  entirely  contrary  direc- 
tion, and  in  1S79  he  won  the  first 
prize  at  one  of  these  interstate  ora- 
torical contests  held  in  Iowa  City, 
Iowa,  for  an  oration  on  lago.  In 
early  life  he  even  thought  of  the 
stage  as  a  career,  and  Lawrence 
Barrett  wrote  to  him  congratulating 
him  on  this  oration  and  encouraging 
him   in  that  early  ambition. 

All  this  detail  has  been  gone  into 
merely  to  show  how  fixed  a  Lincoln- 
ian  kind  of  oratory  had  already  be- 
come. At  that  time  La  Follette  was 
only  24  years  old  and  might  have 
been  expected  to  be  purple  in  the 
"Beyond  the  Alps  lies  Italy"  style. 
To  show  what  his  real  diction  was, 
a  diction  that  could  win  such  ap- 
proval from  Barrett,  I  quote  a  par- 
agraph throughly  characteristic,  in 
which  La  Follette  discusses  the  dif- 
ference between  lago  and  Richard 
III.  as  human  doubles: 

"Richard    and    lago    possess    some 


qualities  in  common;  both  have 
mighty  intellects;  both  are  wily, 
cunning,  crafty;  both  dissimulers; 
both  actors.  But  further  than  this, 
they  are  profoundly  unlike.  Richard 
III.  is  more  hiunanly  terrible;  lago 
more  devilishly  perfect.  Richard 
loves  nothing  human ;  lago  hates 
everything  good.  Richard  is  arro- 
gant, passionate,  powerful,  violent; 
lago,  egotistical,  cold,  cynical,  sly. 
Richard  is  fire;  lago,  ice.  Richard 
III.  is  more  objective;  lago.  more 
subjective.  Richard  would  pulverize 
the  universe;  lago  would  like  to 
reveree^he  order  of  things.  In  point 
of  satanical  finish  lago  is  Richard, 
and  more. 

"Richard  III.  murders  many  and 
sweats  with  horror;  lago  few,  and 
forgets  remorse.  Richard  III. 
mounts  the  throne  of  England  on  a 
score  of  dead  bodies;  lago  wins  the 
throne  of  hell  in  three  strides.  The 
conscience  of  Richard  wakes  from  its 
throne;  lago  has  no  conscience. 
Richard  III.  is  a  monstrosity;  lago. 
a    psychological    contradiction." 

This  may  not  be  great  literature. 
It  is,  however,  a  remarkable  ex- 
ample of  the  sustained  carrying  on; 
of  what  the  old  rhetorics  used  to  call 
the  figure  of  antithesis.  The  n^iain 
point  to  notice  is  that  there  is  noth. 
ing  Websterian  about  it;  the  words 
are  Anglo-Saxon  and  strike  with  the 
force  of  the  broaxl-axe.  By  1S79 
Charles  Sumner's  style  of  oratory 
was  out  of  date  among  young  men. 
though  that  god  of  theirs  had  been 
dead  not  much  more  .than  half  a 
decade. 

Now  let  us  turn  to  Beveridge,  who 
has  been  somewhat  unjustly  pictured 
as  a  purple  word-painter.  Of  hia 
famous  first  speech  in  the  Senate 
Mr.  Dooley  cruelly  said:  "  'Twa.s  a 
speech  ye  cud  waltz  to."  I  heard 
that  speech,  which  was  delivered  in 
1S99,  and  it  was  as  severely  Anglo- 
Saxon  as  La  Follette's  youthful  ora- 
tion on  lago.  Certainly  it  was  elo- 
quent, but  only  as  Lincoln's  utter- 
ances are  eloquent.  In  ISRH  Bever- 
idge   won    an    interstate     oratoricnl 
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I  contest  at  Columbus,  Ohio,  in  which, 
j  cuiiously  enough,  he  took  a  highly 
I  conservative  view  of  the  conflict  he- 
i  tween  labor  and  capital.  To  show 
!  the  similarity  between  his  style  and 
I  r^i  Follette's,  and,  indeed,  of  that  of 

•  eveiy  young  speaker  of  his  time,    1 

I  quote  only   a   few  sentences   dealing 

:  with  education  as  an  economic 
I  , 

:  remedy; 

I      "Ignorant      labor     cannot      reason 

I  justly.      It    is    the    ready    victim    of 

I  every  plausible  fallacy.     To  ignorant 

:  labor  capital  seems  the  tyrant  whose 

I  burdens  it  has  borne  through   storm 

\  and  blast,   with   rags  and  hunger  as 

:  its     only     recompense.       Well     may 

i  capital   tremble   when   political  power 

;  is  in  the  hands  of  ignorant  poverty. 

I  You  cannot  remove  the  power;    you 

:'  must  destroy  the  class;  you  must  t?n- 

j  lighten  labor.     Enlightened  labor  can 

'  think  rightly.     It  knows  that  capital 

i  is  the  motor  of  the  age.      It  is  ever 

I  changing  places  with  capital — the  in- 

\  competent    heir    with    the    able    em- 

;  ploye , " 

i      Beveridge     and     La     Follette     are 

'  typical  of  ail  the  rest      The  change 

'■  had  come.    Since  then  what  has  been 

■  done  has  been  to  improve  the  diction 
:  somewhat,  ■  not  to  coarsen  it  or  de- 
!  grade    it    into    commonplace.       Men 

■  still    love    eloquence    as    they    love 
poetry.     It   was  this  that  fii-st  gave 

■  Woodrow  Wilson  his  great  commaiKl 
i  of  men's   minds,    and   it   always   re- 

•  raained  one  of  the  sharpest  weapons 
'  in    hie   armory.      Simplicity    was   an 

art  with  him,  and  the  same  thrill 
;  intoxicated  men  at  one  of  his  seem- 
;  ingly     artless     sentences     as     would 

■  have  been  the  case  with  some  beauti- 
:  ful  couplet  of  poetry.  What  is  more, 

•  it  had  a  practical  effect;  it  moved 
!  armies. 

)     A  slightly  earlier  example  is  John 

i  Hay,    who    was    able    to    move    men 

;  with  the  art  that  conceals  art,   while 

;  his  chief.   McKLnley,   was  still  in  ihe 

j  thrall    of    the    old    superstition    that 

I  oratory  must  be  artificial.     Take,  for 

j  instance,    one    sentence    fi'om    Hay's 

eulogy  of  McKinley  before  Congress, 

in    which    he    delicately    refeired    to 

the     dead     President's     wife,      "who 

counts  the  long  hours  in  their  shat- 

!  tered  home  in  the  desolate  splendor 

I  of  his  fame." 

{  John  W.  Davis  has  this  sairie 
!  power,  and  it  is  much,  to  be  regretted 
:  if  the  horde  of  advisers  now  around 
i  him  persuade  him  ■  to  exchange  it 
j  for  the  common  bludgeon  of  the 
j  .stump  .speaker'.  He,  too,  knows  how 


to  give  its  full  value  to  evei-y  sylla- 
!  ble,  and  has  the  same  appearance  of. 
I  effortlfts.sness.      Calvin   Coolidge    has  ; 
jit    not.    except    in    certain    rare    in- 1 
I  .stancei5,     and    has    the    great    good  I 
i  sense  not  lo  attempt  what  is  beyond  i 
i  his    power.      But    if    he    chooses    to; 
j  make  a  stumping  campaign  without  • 
I  a   single  attempt   at   eloquence,   that 
I  merely  shows  his  knowledge  of  him-  ; 
j  self ;    it  does  not  in  the  least   prove" 
I  that   Americans   no  longer  love   elo-  ■ 
j  quence.       They    do ;     only    it    Is    no ' 
I  longer    in     the     passing     fashion    of 
I  Webster's  reply  to  Hayne. 


Orator 
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